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GENTLEMEN,—It is the custom at St. George's Hospital, at | State endowments nor of civic 


the commencement of the winter session, to assemble together 
and inaugurate the course of study with a lecture of an intro- 
duetory character. It is a custom perhaps as useful as undoubt- 


edly it is ancient. It serves to bring together the teachers and ont 


their pupils ; and while it gives to the one an opportunity to 
convey some amount of encouragement, perhaps also a small 
amount of advice, to those who for the first time sit within 


only among the highest and noblest of our noble profession. 
You who for the most part are unknown to us I select as 


thorough workers in the field of science, and true benefactors 
to their fellow-men. With the growth of the institution are 
connected names, bright examples in our profession, and illus- 

i ir writings and their deeds—names I wish to 


of this 
t time I ascribe in no small d to 

influence of many who were formerly con- 

with it as part of its medical staff. It can boast of no 
, Similar to those of the 

by the liberal hands of the 
ion of London. Nor does it owe its prosperity to any 
like him who immortalized his name as 


satisfactorily chiefly use it secured 
i fession ; successful in 


amongst them is honoured 


a student and 
‘orty years of the foundation 
pil of this pital. 


is charity, John Hunter became a pu 
e was in 1756, 
his 


He 
so hard to serve 
much for fame. To most of us the history of John Hunter has 
been so often related that what I speak of is no novelty. But 
our studies, it may serve a good purpose ; it cannot be time 
lout if I to certain polis illustrative of thia great man’s. 
you may attempt, even though at a much lower level, to 
and do likewise.” John Hunter was the son of a smal] 
Scotch farmer. i ies i 
a time resi i -in- i 
Glasgow, and there he so dexterously handled the tools of his 
it is said much of his success as a dissector, and 


overcoming difficulties of no ordinary de- 
scription, him to attain to the highest rank as a sur- 
geon, and to the most enduring and exalted position as a phy- 
and ii 


- | 
_ 
mnpress on your minds, to prove to you, that work, and wor 
a certainty, hereafter to raise himself to independence, if not 
to distinction. 
SURGEON TO THE HOSPITAL. 
the rep 
Royal 
| Corpo 
prince] 
munificent founder of Guy’s. It has worked its way slowly 
for its staff men disti 
sustaining its character as an hospital, and enabled to enhance 
| its reputation and usefulness by furnishing within it a system 
these walls, it marks for the other the starting-point of that | °f scientific medical education, ete 
race which will terminate, with success let us hope, in the | \ 1) ur we 
practice of their profession. here, as 
However unequal to the task, I feel that the honour of 
representing the School of St. George's Hospital is this day | © 
entrusted to me. It will be my endeavour to point out to you | 1 sequently held the 
some of its advantages, and to prove that it possesses abundant | ° LESSEE 
means to furnish that high education requisite for the profes- | 
sion of your choice. My aim is to convince you that our hos- | 
pital is not only worthy of your selection as a place of instruc- | 
s are tion and learning, not only that it is equal to all your require- | 
ments, but that it is rich in instances of character which add | 
to its renown, which should stimulate you in your future | 
studies, and which shall satisfy you there need be no fear of 
your prosperous progress as far as opportunity is concerned, or 
so far as we are able to afford materials for study and success. 
My proof rests on the lives and labours of those who are | 
second to none in the history of Medicine ; who take rank | 
| iS SKill 48 an Operator, Might be ascribed to his appren- 
Sank a more noble work. He came to on to study under his 
brother, Dr. William Hunter, already un 
at the service of the pupils by their teachers in this | tomist. Though John Hunter subsequently eclipsed his brother 
school. Gentlemen, let me assure you that, from the momen: | in many respects, it should ee ee 
Preepects ‘and progress will depend on extent the younger was indebted to the elder brother. “It 
manner in you commence and continue your future was under his tuition and patronage,” says an eloquent writer, 
studies. “that the more peculiar talents of his brother were first. 
In the outset of your London career, and in the commence- we 
ment of your studies at St. George’s, the first impressions of are greatly indebted for the many tw ge which have 
oa the first insight into acquaintance may | flowed down through him tous. And should his fame either 
to friendships which may materially influence your futur now or hereafter be equalled or surpassed, we must still recol- 
life. T therefore ask you to consider well your conduct and lect that the star which announces the approach of the morn- 
your conversation ; until you breathe with freedom this | i 
tread with familiarity the steps of this hos- a better and more perfect lights in which ite own will be 
pital, careful and circumspect ; watch and wait to see of In the di ing-room, on active service with the army at 
ath ; what stuff the men are made with whom you mingle. And | Belleisle, and in in 1761 and 1762, and in the wards 
tell; let the tenour of your way be such, that hereafter you shall of old St. George’s, Hunter was ever at work. His more inti- 
a have no occasion to regret intimacies once made, or any act of mate associations with the hospital have not been the subject 
—_ “ele ee of particular commentary. But there can be no doubt it was 
slin ; The of this hospital, under whose banner you are to hase 
ord; of the shady of your profes: that he was enabled to establish that revolution in the practice 
re) ; sion—is of some interest, and may be shortly In 1719, | of which, since his time, has made such rapid strides 
ury, when Hyde-park-corner was a rural district, an infirmary was ell live 
Mr. building wan in Potty of the sick. poor The | as works worthy of your constant and closest study. pre- 
nes ; building was in Petty France, and so beneficial so much | parations formed by him for his museum, now in the posses- 
fay; appreciated was the medical assistance afforded there, that in wendertel 
wry ; a wy fare it could no longer sufficiently meet the wants of of labour and of time devoted to carry out the objects 
Mr. the sick asking comfort at its doors. The charity, moreover, of his ambition, and illustrate some of the most important 
ore ; prospered in funds, insomuch that the managers ined to | discoveries in physiology, natural history, and pathology. In 
nan ; seek greater accommodation. They succeeded in obtaining the | his life you have an instance of determined energy and tense’ 
gon ; hospital now stands. Shortly the governors of the 
2; shazity were enabled to extend their views, and purchased the 
.C.; 
re) ; I -—one, let us hope, which will so| We as surgeons must especially associate the name of Hunter 
Bs; as humanity requires the aid of skill and science—which with his improved treatment of popliteal aneurism—an opera- 
C. flourish in proportion to the benefits conferred, and be in- tion which was the result of long-continued investigation of 
lian, strumental, as a medical to the laws which the circulation, and of extensive phy- 
institution, to be ornaments to profession, to be idlegieal operation still’ adopted when 
2197. 
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sion of the artery does not suffice, or when flexion of the limb 
ig neither practicable nor safe. In alluding to the latter method 
of treatment, it affords me much Te to mention that this 
simple and extremely practienl one of 
our former pupils r, Ernest Mart, now Subthal now ophthalmic 

to St. Mary’s Hos 


In alluding to Jobe Hunter in connexion with St. cae 
Hospital, my object has been rather to point a moral 


a tale. Look at the character of the man: remember 
his humble ition as a boy, his eminent success in science 
cess? Work — that determination and indomitable 


carried from his 
pS the smiles of titled 
friends—the sure 
ous as long as surgery is a science, and science holds a 
seat in the estimation of man. In the first volume of Hunter’s 
works you may read a copy of an autograph letter—that he 
solicits the votes of 
me agg and pupil, Baillie, for the vacant office of 


: re and continued after his uncle’s death to teach 
: anatomy for some years, and therein no doubt laid the best 
foundation for his able researches in morbid anatomy. 
nephew of William and John Hunter—the son-in-law of Den- 
man, the distinguished accoucheur, and the brother-in-law of 


ie was not the man to 
satisfaction that family connexions could secure p 
success, unless personal exertions and a tho 
of anatomy and medicine could justify the public to commit 
their lives to his keeping. Nor was he canal to float ye 
on that smooth stream which sooner or later 
ried him to the harbour of com 
conjecture ; he “¢ 


this 
a light . which ay may | be guided; and tho 
not, all succeed in storin = 
to in the 


to you the combat will not prove im- 


Though proud of Hunter as one of ourselves ; though we 
extol the he did here,—we and the 
owe adebt of gratitude to a distinguished pupil of this 
jo de of the greatest of human benefactors was aoe 

enner. 

The son of a country cl 


Jenner became a 


many Jenner’s papers tell the tale that 
each was by the other. The intimacy 
yg Hyally e instinctive feeling, so often seen, of a 
strong and irresistible attraction in the positive oles of 

towards each other. Of Jenner’s career at hospital I 


attendance 

at Hunter’s lecture, and conosiels devoted to the study of 
natural histo: he had ha which to many would 
rg on in 

a long-entertained determination to prac- 


great 
iy on, he The work of Jenner's life you may with advantage study 


Shout fight may not result in complete 


ergyman, a pupil at 
this hospital in 1770. He was a pupil of John Hunter, and | 


is native town. There is somethin, interesting, 


ourselves, I mention him here to prove that, as a pupil of 
ti, | tion ; that as a coun- 


to influence his determination to inv 


intrinsic virtues 


he thought on and ee in the 


the subject. 


is a great lesson. His < 


and naturalist. 
htened benefactor ; not conferring a chance benefit, 
but one of which he knew the value. He discovered it, because 
he was a keen and accurate observer of nature. He saw but 


unremi 
duties. 


His 
and to the cultivation of eee 


does later 


rawing your especial notice to it. It was there ordained, for 
he beneht of mankind, that the ce and study of this 
nan should work out the great Toms very of his life, and that 
n a locality in which perhaps alone existed the opportunities 
and the moana of cstelilahing its value. His fame was not the 
result of chance patronage or of worldly influence. He retired 
to pursue his epee in a quiet provincial district—a lot 
which may be the portion of many present, and to you there- 
land, and which has raised so many of his countryn 
and honour. It was the best legacy. and the o1 
chance incidentally thrown in his way, which by hard work 
} | and patient investigation he converted into a magnificent prize, 
' | and which many had overlooked or might have misunderstood. 
Jenner’s great work still lives. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the patient merit with which he toiled, and reasoned, 
and a before he stated his views on the - 
oT us suppositons. ut, wi prejudice he hac op) 
and overcome, he could never have succeeded in atabloking 
the value of his discovery had it not been for his honest con- 
} viction of the truth of his views, backed by a powerful capacity 
| for investigation and ightminded determination to work them 
| oat In li yportunity of fully and effectually 
tating. 
| His life f the 
; | greatest ber m in 
tain to one satisfied to wait for practice by trusting to patron- | ess of livelec 1 Munver, or averipuve vo lum those 
age and the common chapter of accidents associated with | ee 
: | a hint, anticipated what it might lead to, traced it to its 
source, and established an important truth of inestimable 
{ | value. His successful researches should make us bow with 
gratitude and thankfulness that we have been permitted to 
Thousands have come and gone who 
— which his reputation be handed | have been blessed by his passed unscathed 
wn pos ° ifteen years after Baillie first stepped and undisfigured tl I ° hich 
the wards of this hospital he produced his work on Morbid before Jenner's time, desolated homes and Senet popula- 
Anatomy—a work of great value, and the accuracy of which | tions. Millions yet unborn will come, grow up, and bear evi~ 
still entitles it to our highest contidence. This short notice of | dence to his grand discovery; and — to generation 
of a man who, not trusting may hand down the fact, that a humble bones 
to chances, however much in his favour, made certain of his | but earnest worker in our profession, grasping a fact from the. 
suceess by the strength of his work and the completeness of mysterious and wonderful workings of nature, so truthfully 
his studies. The private character of Baillie, however, is not | investigated and experimented upon it, that it placed him 
ion as | among the greatest and the most unselfish benefactors of the 
ay efforts Last, bu least, of modern days—one with whom 
y efforts t not is one one Ww 
assuredly | many of us have held intercourse here—one who not long 
— is to the | since taught from whence I now address you: | speak of Sir 
swift In the race that you should run vou canp j | nics ym Brodie. Brodie was not only a pupil here, but he 
| held office as assistant and surgeon to the hospital above a 
riod of thirty years. His advent was, perhaps, under more 
| medical profession. Related to Baillie, to Denman, to Oroft— 
men. vin they well deserved, the 
| public confidence,—and the friend of Sir Ed. Home, Brodie 
| might readily have secured competence had he merely ‘‘trimmed. 
: his sails to every i breeze,” or allowed his vessel to float 
; as the tidal inflacsoee of patrons might have directed. it, But. 
he was made of sterner and harder stuff than to take things 
easily. Work was his secondnature. With small, frame 
a | energy of mind, He was intensely devoted to hi 
stting and most punctual in the discharge 
evoted to science, 
his name is more 
e Diseases of the 
experience 
Tt cannot 


J 
> 
J 
> 
> 
> 
> 
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learning under such difficulties was surely to deserve 
success. With the advantages now placed at your feet, is to 
command it. You come to study at an ital, the selection 
of which, I have the experience to vouch, confer upon you 
in your after life the utmost estisfaction ; will afford while yon 
study here every opportunity of improvement and many hours 


With 350 beds, we have under treatment above 
4000 sick in the wards, and about 16,000 in the out-pati 4 
department—an ample field for practical study and ological 
sufficient to qualify you, if you care to 

it, for every responsibility wi which you tay 
ad orth best 
joining room is a museum w your atten- 
i are the products of Brodie's labours 
e urinary organs, joints, and the mam- 
It contains a valuable collection of various sub- 
, the work of Cesar Hawkins. You 
with and confirm the 
dissectiens illustrating the nervous system e gravid uterus 
—the work that has made the name of Robert Lee eminent in 
his of And last, th not least, 
may reler to a 


ray’s Anatomy,” will aid you in the subject of 

was untimely cut off in commencement a 

victim to that disease which Jenner strove so 

did so much to mitigate. On the same shelves 

useful as a reference when you enter the 

and seek to acquire an estimate of djsease—a 

every student: I allude to ‘‘ Barclay on Dia- 


In our prospectus certain prizes are mentioned, inducements 
offered to stimulate exertion and to reward industry. 
_If the honest ambition to 


that I should say 
those studies which should form your chi 
tion while students here. But 


remark, that Anatomy must ever be the 
ing. On it you must build your 


a carefully di subject. 
study of the structure of 
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be otherwise. The patient study of disease at the bedside, | vered at his private theatre. The subjects of lecture were 
and the investigation.of its results in the dead-house; the care- | always obtained surreptitiously, and at great cost, often the 
ful and correct record of his observations ; the honest opinions | result of violence, occasionally the oem of murder, and 
jhe arrived at, and noted after long-continued and extensive | always through dealings with the lowest of mankind. To 
experience ; language in which his infor- 
eS aa are conveyed to the reader,—these are | 
the qualities which have long placed the stamp of approval on | 
Brodis’s work. and which secure it still the position of a work 
of reference on the diseases of which it 
vations on the iving or the dead, and your myemiee Ww of happiness 
stantiate his views and conclusions. Hie writings a 

on researches the most accurate in character ; as th 
ties of disease affecting bones and joints are not new-bo| 
each succeeding age, so Brodie’s observations will be 
authority for years to come. The combination of | 
teristics such as Brodie possessed ensured him in early 
amount of public confidence and success hardly to be surpassed 
and rarely to be equalled. Hard work and constant study of 
his profession were the true sources of his early success; and | 
though he might have received important aid from others in a 
position to help, Brodie’s work ensured Brodie’s success. He | 
y the 
so trusted by his craft’ he bad cocupied the highest chairs 
which science and surgery afford. He leaves behind him the | 
bright example that intense love of a profession and deter- | 
mined devotion to duty may surely secure reputation, inde- | mortem conditions of many thousand cases, which are always 
As one who listened while he 
here, and who gleaned much from the practical lessons | speculations on im accordance with their value and 
“he inculcated in the wards of this hospital, I have ventured to | truthfulness. 
is work ; who always aimed to throw light on the principles, | shelves are some of the stores gathered these fields of 
and who in many respects succeeded in advancing the prac- 
“= surgery. mark the title- s with their names. e student’s standard 
lesson you have to learn from the career of those of 
whom I have spoken is that earnest work and honesty of pur- 
pose in the pursuit of your profession are the certain means of 
gaining success. Hard work and scant repose must be the 
cessf: y to with sho chances of distinction, 
the favours of fortune. 
writer that ‘‘these are the conditions under whi every 
—. man in ‘eo ¥ sustains his notoriety or holds his | gnosis.” You may also study a treatise which brings great 
for fame. To be idle is to be forgotten, and to be | credit to its author and has done good service in medicine. 
forgotten is to cease to exist. The British public is inexorable | While Dr. Faller’s work on Rheumatism has deservedly gained 
servants only by their work. No past honour on the 
services can buy exemption, no great age bring valid excuse. | school in were matured the experience and ——_ 
Let the statesman die, and his account is closed; his life is | which served to place it on so sure a foundation. Other works 
his statue is set up ; or, still greater honour, | I might refer to, but one I cannot by—one which has 
to a succeeding justly gained its ctor well deserved reputation as an accom- 
to the mark to the | plished surgeon and a careful and -informed writer: I 
allude to “‘The System of Surgery” edited by my colleague 
n popularity or in public disgrace, condition | 
Rmecessity are siill the seme. Those who aspire to lead 

st be industrious to wor, and they must always be bringing 
of their industry to public eye.” succeed im life net sumcient mducement to work, fear 

A indebted to the genius of Hunter, strengthened by | no prize can supplement the deficiency. But let me remark, 
the association of that if we perpetuate an evil, we endeavour to reduce 
Jenner's illustrious name, cnxiched by the works and| a minimum. We make the subject of each prize a strictly 
teaching of Brodie, is surely a school equal to all your wants, are, to 
the f the tlic, and qualified tee chad te 

utmo: oO pu ified to prepare damages to structure — y right met 
for the highest walks of your profession. - gain an insight into the mysteries of disease fan te secret of 

‘You come here, gentlemen, I may figuratively say, deter- — 
dedicated to Science and Humanity. You must study the e “<4 
first that you may administer to the claims of the second; and | _ ers 
surely a more no le work cannot fall to the lot of man! When | objects of each department of ect: as oe 
Hunter and Baillie studied here, the hospital afforded little , lessly ocoupy your time did I dilate on the particulars which, 
more than half the present acsemasodation. No regular courses | summed up, constitute a course of medical tuition. 
of lectures were vered. No dissecting-room was connected T may Lowover 
Fated yw It possessed no library. Whatever museum foundation of your 
there x have been consisted probably of small separate | hold of Medicime and Surgery. | urge you to devote all your 
collections of private individuals. Clinical instruction must spare time, and cepecilly this fist year, to the dissecting. 
have been on a amall scale. William Hunter mentions that room, to enable to acquire a thorough knowledge of p 

aie Cf anatomy by one of the most respectable teachers human body. Baliove me, it is only there you can successfully 
of his day consisted in dissection of a foetus for the nerves | do this. Tatinats tat tales ore er wien compared to the 
= very fe parpose indeed, upon a dog. Physiology lends its charm to 

course he sitended fn London af the the human frame, aod out to the inquirer the wonderful 

of two bodies for the whole class. His own lectures were deli- ways of nature bealth and disease. ‘The lighter, not less 
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interesting or instructive, in some respects the more elegant, 
studies of Chemistry and Botany, and other allies of Medicine, 
afford, in addition, occupation and recreation, as taste may 
Aictate or fancy guide. and all must, however, receive 
their due share of attention and study. happier 
incidents of our profession is, that in its prosecution you may 
attach yourselves, if your tastes so direct, to the especial study 
of any one of these subjects. And if you but master your 
work, numberless opportunities present themselves, in 

days of advancing education, by which you may secure em- 
SS. and relinquish the anxious occupation of a profession 

the more congenial study of a favourite science. 

‘most important—the study of Sooee to bedside. In the 
study of disease we have to look beyond anatomy and phy- 

i . A knowledge of anatomy and all else is subservient 
to higher attribute, be able pe 
symptoms, to detect ac disease, to apply the appro- 
priate remedy. If By if you are 
indifferent accurately to watch the phases of disease by the 
bedside ; if you neglect to note cases, to record their symp- 
toms and treatment, to follow them in their convalescence, or 
track them to the post-mortem room, and there enter in your 
«ase-hook the dealings with death, you can never attain to a 
position in your profession, to command the confidence of the 
public, to gain of OF 

yourselves in a position of authority. By following the 
course indicated, you will develop your powers of observation, 
you will improve your capacity of discrimination, you will 
acquire a rapidity of judgment which no book-worm or mere 
theorist can ever obtain. It is not the accumulation of a 
number of facts, or a su cial glance at a large amount of 
disease, that can make the wise and practical physician. He 
must possess the greater quality of judgment based upon obser- 
vation. Your of observation must be the wards, where 
disease may be studied ; and the chamber where after death dis- 
-section discloses its ravages. And what a field of investigation 
there lies before you! the ground has been often 
turned, and rich the harvest of results taken therefrom, there | object for in uiry 
remains behind a vast amount of treasure yet to be secured, a | into the causes o! view to its 
, tract of country as yet imperfectly examined. tary science. On 
early thirty years have passed since I was a student here. 
What has been done in that time towards the advancement of 
mediciffe or the improvement of 2? The operation of 
into use, and complicated 
essential to its per- 
by 
tions for 


if 


fistulous openi 
Sims, are, as a uniformly successful, and that by measures 
of a very simple nature, applied with freedom and facility ; 
whereas, as a rule, they were formerly hopelessly undertaken. | military 
Amputation for extensively Gourd joints was the rule of | manifest. 
treatment, and though the rule may not be entirely 
excision of joints is daily becoming less the exception. We have 
= evidence, thanks to Syme, the late Mr. Jones, of Jersey, 
others, that from the hip to the ankle, from the shoulder 
to the wrist, any articulation may thus be successfully dealt 
with. The improved and simple treatment of aneurism by 


that formidable casualty, in a vast majority of cases, a matter 
of safety and certainty without ae aa 

The study of microscopical anatomy, healthy and morbid, 
has greatly advanced our knowledge. The ophthalm 

ithin view diseases of the retina which formerly, by 

ir obscurity, puzzled the most and experienced ; and 
the and endoscope enable us to detect evils with 
the eye heretofore entirely hid from view, and only, in the 
majority of cases, to be detected by the touch. 

e removal of ovarian tumours by the knife has shed a 
new light on the treatment of a disease generally fatal, and 
that often with rapid strides. Though we cannot but aes 
‘the operation as one attended with considerable risk, are 
conscious that for its successful performance great care and 
judgment are requisite in the selection of cases, we, as scien- 
tific and humane practitioners, should be always pedis 
its chances of success against a too certainly fatal result if , 
disease be not arrested ; nor should we emn the operation 
by hasty or ial views, based rather on prejudice than ex- | avoid the inconveniences and restrictions experi by those 
perience. e should always be prepared to regard its dangers | who enter the mili naval medical services. In private 
or its prospects of prolonging life in the same calm and disin- the stimulus to work to ensure inde- 


7, 
to deal 
One of the re- 
in’ ing and 
ic ligature; we 
re is applied, re- ~ 
igature attached 
with 
esson. 
: 80 
, that no blood 
m i 
as 
e it 
here 
ften 
tion 
now 
juently absorbed. 
ts companion of 
e exact 
q would 
have 
g with the diffi- 
pedicle. 
ce of recognising 
und 
fully combat 
here is a grand 
. It is the search 
prevention—the 
much might be 
it deserves 
own, as also the 
. Its importance 
lation, and 
8, in the 
i ; in everything 
closing a fissured palate, thanks to William Fergusson, or | that relates to life and health, the necessity of efficient sami- 
1 consequently a correct its pri is 
>ommand its necessity its importance are equally 
Dr. Lind remarks that ‘‘the founders of great 
d the governors of extensive provinces, through igno- 
istake, have populous and cities 
towns, still fewer in the country, in whi 
pestilence which walketh pag and the 
m that wasteth at noonday,” are not to be found 
compression owes its late origin and gener option in prac- | ready to germinate if the occasion should arise ; and the in- 
tice to the intelligence and cmp - of our professional | habitants wonder and are dismayed that fever, pyxmia, 
brethren of the sister isle, and has rendered the treatment of | cholera, or diphtheria run their rapid and fatal course un- 


vice I have ventured to give ; but I can only 
he 5 learn, if you 
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, strive with all 
private conduct such that you 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 
VARIOUS MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF LONDON 
Opening of the Session 1865-66. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL. 
DR. ANDREW'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

Tue lecturer, in his opening observations, remarked :—To- 
day’s duty has been performed in this theatre so often and so 
well, that its difficulties increase. We can but offer 
our best good wishes for your success, and point out the means 


, to make 
be universally 


which that success is to be attained , by work, 

to waste any of it with impunity; but if any of 

have already wasted more or less of it, remember that a 
we 


ice of medicine must with it; the duty to main- 
ancient fame of our school, a school in which men like 
have passed away from us this year—Mr. Lawrence 
. Kirkes—have laboured. You have also to maintain 
it of our calling, to take care that no di falls 
it through the fault of those who follow it. profes- 
is a noble one; and yet there are reasons, some depending 
on our own fault, which interfere with its iti 
by the public. Men expect too much from us, and, by de 
ing impossibilities, are led to deny the usefulness of the 
know which we really do possess. On our part, the 
i ion are not always advanced firmly or 
‘ ent on medical questions is sometimes 
in its tone; and, owing to a vicious system, medical 


SEE 


It is uct of the labour of no si 

but of Each must contribute its fai 

those who enjoy advantages such as ours must be blamable if 
the progress of our art is retarded by their remissness. 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR. CHOWNE. 


Dr. Cuowne commenced his address as follows,—In the 
choice of a profession, and in considering and comparing the 
peculiar circumstances which may recommend the Church, 
the Law, or Physic, or indeed any other profession, —although 
scarcely anything can be of greater importance than the 
preference of the student, which for the most 


noiseless 
i and his 
him happy, than 


it 
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the midst of all your in all 
tion. Its prospect gives in all your anxious labours. | to 
opportunities of professional kindness which all should aspire | 
to, and most in our class carry out. It is the rightful reward | 
havo | iy considerations : the serious responsibilities which 
Had itted, ou ve en more fully on 
the duties and ition of medical men in the sister services, 
to justify 
choose to 
selves, as 
Lt he war now in force as regards the medical service. 
mortality among our troops, ect of a supposed economy, | 
the status of the ical officer. 
Gentlemen, my task is nearly concluded ; with it, yours is | 
5 that energy, perseverance, i can secure here, as 
elsewhere, a satisfactory if not an coed success ; that de- erences Of opinion come out with unpleasant distinctness in 
votion to your profession may obtain immortal reputation ; | courts of law. Practically, also, we do not assert sufficiently 
that within these walls there exist ample opportunities to | the claims of medicine, as distinct fad coded eae 
qualify yourselves for the profession, which exacts all you can ee ee ae ical research. 
it, m time, in talent, in patience—a profession which will | We, no than those who pursue any other branch of phy- 
to you, provided you do justice to it and to your. sical i 
Be stimulated by right-minded and honourable ambi- the egellection for benefit of mankind of the knowledge 
strive to do your best, to work honestly without let or | here acquired. The object-matter of our inquiry is not less 
art, and to leave the position reward of your we must employ —reason, judgment, and accurate perception— 
ld themselves to that time which will surely come, and | are the same; and yet the term “scientific” is denied to us. 
overruling Providence which governs all things. Am- | The fault is partly our own. We mistake the end of our art. 
to attain success should be your constant stimulus— 
bition which spurns idleness and abhors dissipation. | by capabilities of the material with which it deals. The 
assured that wejl-regulated ambition is a lottery in | endowments of living structures cannot be altered or modified 
are di which must always be as incurable as old age. 
The prizes of our profession are few and small with reference 
|_| Bile ensure of public distinction. Our profession is a | we cannot do that, and at the same time claim a scienti 
decling with private life; and in the intercourse with the standing. On the other hand, we are apt to undervalue the 
to some extent rightly, in the scale of professi success. A | facts—that is, facts which have not been explained; but in 
rough, unpoli exterior, egotism, or eccentricity, or an in- | medicine we are not content to accept anything unless we can 
difference to the feelings of others, often mar the prospects of | at the same time explain it. But physiological reactions are 
tke highest talent or the most profound judgment. Let your | as certain as chemical ones, in disease not less than in health, 
conduct therefore be in keeping with your attainments and | and belong to the same order of facts. Medicine, too, has 
partes 3 As you seek to perfect your knowledge of dis- | suffered, perhaps more than any other branch of knowledge, 
ease to le you to relieve suffering, so seek to make your po ne Pe na eee and hasty generalization ; whilst its 
manners such that you may secure the confidence and the 1 study requires especial accuracy and caution. For 
estimation of your patients. we connet verify and repeat experiments, os im other sclenows ; 
Gentlemen, our profession, it must be admitted, is full of | we cannot trifle with our patients’ lives, or control the con- 
difficulties ; the practice of it is often full of disappointments. | ditions under which we must work; and we may be also wil- 
But you will successfully contend with the former, you will | fully deceived by our patients themselves. The difficulties in 
bravely and patiently bear with the latter, if your motto be | our way are so great, that we ought rather to wonder at the 
work and duty; if you will strive, strive to your utmost, to | extent of our knowledge than complain of its incompleteness. 
=U But we must remember that knowledge cannot remain sta- 
en 
OES mental aptitude along with it,—the 
a determination to succeed; and 
early ilection must not be 
many i its ; in t 
few. Of the physician, i 
rather of a kind to make 
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gestions @ precautionary nature to those w are either 
their ascent of that Mont Blanc of the medi- 


incidenta, and small tri; 
and stumbles and digressions, which he can avoid if i ip | iets 
than from events beyond a reasonable forecast to foresee, or 
of reasonable efforts to turn away from. There will be no 
giant or really great difficulties otherwise than as they may be | conf 
measured by irresolute efforts to overcome them. Every 
student who hes to climb the medical curriculum should at 


wn at its appointed mo- 
i suit the convenience of even 
xcusable of —— and that when night comes the 
Some will have used it ; some will 
the loss. Every day lost 
a ee on the mental which will tell tales and 
the delinquent when the hour arrives for testing what 
what has not been committed to it. The application 
dy should have as few breaks as possible to be consistent 
health. fewer the in- 
are. anything approaches to 
of study, slavery. Be it so; it is, nevertheless, ae 
of slavery by which the firet men in the State become first 
n, by which the est places of authority are won, and by 
distinction eminence and elevation to the summits 
most honourable aspirations and ambitions are attained. 
recreation the student must have; but it should not 
beyond a needful rest for his mind, and it should be 
will at the same time contribute to his health. 


i y i ” whi cannot im 
The first step in dealing with or 
of its nature, seems at first sight like a mere colloqui affair 
We human doctors, as we are called 
contradistinction to veterinary doctors, have great advan- 
} nar and who can guess what our veterinary brother would 
sometimes give to get a word or two from his patient, or how 
> would rejoice when “first the creature found a 


@ attention of the stadent was forcibly directed to ob- 
outing some iar associations of certain forms of mental 
aberration certain forme cf bodily disease, of which Dr. 
Chowne gave several meme an extremely interesting sub- 
tal on which a they uable enry 

a was read yal College of Physicians in 
value of medical science in connexion with medical juris- 
dence was expressly alluded to, and the danger eat 


es alread denigos on ie be 
impun' 
SS 
f uncertain origin, called 
himself, and genea- 
ways transmitted ; a 


may be, the course of Seren aaa 
even visible their existence. » cannot 


"the multiplic combinations 
mogie’ in the veins of every individea!; 


pe par mea such facts as he might observe while in his 
, and to elementary stages of it, reserving the 

_e lecturer concluded by some remarks on the advantages 
ful progress of the Junior Medical Society of London. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. BRYANT. 


Tue lecturer having alluded to the importance of the occa- 
sion they had met to celebrate, and the interest which most 
men feel in such gatherings, passed on at once to the immediate 
subject of his discourse, saying,—‘‘ I propose to show you how 
to make the most of the means offered to you for your instruc- 
tion, and how to avoid the errors which are incidental to your 


ession, 
his office wR Siicieney, zeal, and honesty of purpose. 

** How then,” he asked, “‘ are you to employ your time and 

faculties to the attainment of these high ends? How are 

to methodize the one and develop the other, to make the 
use of the ities now opened to you for your professional 
instruction? For such questions are of the unportance, 
and upon the manner in which you will to solve them must 
our success or failure in life be necessarily determined. Can 
then impress upon you too forcibly the ianpartans truth, thet 
the opportunities you may now enjoy are open to the most of 


by the 
the use of ‘available. Hed 
made most available. 
tigations and the 
portion of every day,” he dtbed. * “‘be devoted to the observa- 
f and to the consideration of what you have 


ot 
quired only by long and continued training. 

make non of thle 

education is commenced the greater 


of study he would 
have him curb his 


icularly at 
at well than much i 


cal student, the medical curriculum, or who have already | beautifully governed creation. Peculiarities of form, or surpius- 
climbed to the first or even to the second of those resting- | age or deficiency of parts, may and disappear for several 
in Alpine parlance called ‘‘ chalets,” but in academic | generations, and be thoughtlesely called caprice because not 
‘* vacations,” and are now braced up for another | comprehensible ; but what nga soy at any fiat through- 
march. He would forewarn the students who were new to | out the whole economy of this marvellous universe that is not 
their forthcoming work, and remind those who were not, that | incom 
and industry and increased by 
be necessary. The mention of mishaps almost in diatheses wh 
same breath with the mention of Mont Blanc might recall to | and the — ce OL ib 18 COMUMUALLY ICreasing as & CO 
the mind that the “avalanche,” which always threatens, | quence of discoveries, real or supposed, which are constantly 
does sometimes, though happily not often, work harm to | inpr ” The subject was too profound and too elaborate for 
udent to undertake as a whole, and his attention was 
sell acquain wi is tr position, ahd wha 
His ition is that there is hard work to be 
imeclf must do it, and that his time is limited ; 
; ide wait for no man; that the earth will turn 
posiuon; to imdicate the principles Dy Which you sho 
influenced in your career through life, and the best means of 
acquiring a healthy success: in a few words, to point out to 
you how to do that which I may presume, by your presence 
here, you have already decided upon—how to become useful 
members of a glorious profession, and to maintain that status 
| amon, your fellow-men which is always awarded to the 
give a zest to after-reading. 
In reference to attending ‘‘ Hospital Practice,” both in the | 
wards and in the out-patients’ department, Dr. Chowne stated 
that there is much which the student should see and care- 
fully observe, as well as much that he should hear; that by | 
long and constant observing the eye might acquire a know- 
perseverance be your constant companions, such qualities being 
absolutely essential for amy great success; without them the 
noblest faculties are rendered comparatively useless, and so- 
called genius is a delusion.” 
| The Sheen! having made some few allusions to the schemes 
observed. Discuss the different points of the cases you have 
seen, and seize every opportunity of examining for yourselves by 
eye, 
G acq 
4 individ 
facult 
are the probabilities of your becoming good and trustworthy 
observers.” 
He then pool on to consider the 
wish the student to adopt, and woul 
! natural wish to make rapid progress, and be satished with a 
sound one. _‘‘ Rest assured,” he said, ‘‘that it is better, more 
requiring the utmost precaution agamst false conclusions. Peginning i work, to learn a little 
The ows of the animal economy in relation to hereditary suc- i ly, towards the end pom 
cession of constitutional peculiarities are not sufficiently known ve e more real, though less rapid, progress than the 
to trace the influences which continue or divert, as the case pupil who with a natural anxiety to make way has gained a 
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idea of many things and of much 
his own, for he has not received it into his 
nor obtained a clear ion of its 


of giving close attention to the work he in hand. It is 
this faculty of close attention of the mind, he stated, which 
accounts for the 


and 


habit 


ijt 


F 


in doing so you test your own knowledge, and 


the power of talking fluently on a subject 
ion for clearness of 

‘ormation, might to 

by the better informed 


ression should advance side 
t. Under these conditions 
; without them it was 


z 


uence, should it not be i 
He believed it to be lowering the dignity of our 
ignoring one side of a case and elevating the other ; 


by adverse thepries and rival opinions doctors were doing 
to confuse the thoughts and perplex the judgment of the 


do, 


KING'S COLLEGE. 
PROFESSOR PRIESTLEY’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
At the commencement of another medical year, the Pro- 
| fessor observed, his colleagues had imposed upon him the duty 


| of opening the session, and of greeting alike new and old stu- 


dents. The office of lecturer on such an occasion was not an 
| easy one ; for, besides provincial schools, there were no less 
than eleven medical schools in London that year after year 
| opened the annus medicus with an introductory address, and 
| it might well be surmised that the mine of original materials 
| suitable for such occasions was long since worked out. He 
| proposed to address himself chiefly to new students, to whom 
the whole realm of Medicine was as yet a terra incognita, and 
the simplest facts of the science shut up, as it were, in a closed 
| book. Older students, however, might be none the worse for 
having their memories refreshed by what they had learned 


not suffer by repetition, nor could they too re- 
iterated. 

In the attempts of the rational medical practitioner to attain 
the objects of his art, there were certain principles, and, so to 


not only preserves it in health, but if 

be procured, restore it when stricken with injury or disease. 
What the laws of gravitation are to astronomy, and those of 
| affinity to chemistry, such are those of what are termed ‘‘ vi 

| force to medicine. Without a due recognition of the vis medi- 
catrir—of the vis rite—the physician must be constantly over- 
| estimating his power over disease or going hopelessly wrong in 
i thorough understanding of thi 


was the more i t to the new students, mas- 


much as it influenced every proceeding of the scientific phy- 
sician and surgeon. The rational medical man set about 

treatment of disease in a fashion very different from that usually 
supposed by non-professional persons. Commonly it was sup- 


which is | bilities which must attach to us all as medical men, and then 
u ing, | of the responsibilities of one who has undertaken those duties 
; he has filled | without a competent knowledge of his profession, who is com- 
With good material, DUE has not dig it.” [14 pe life a profession for which he is unfitted, 
The lecturer advised the student to make an abstract from eens ty aes himself of the opportunities he had when 
memory of any subject he might be studying, this habit tending a student like yourselves, and such rtunities have gone 
much to facilitate progress ; and also dwelt upon the necessity | for ever. Gentlemen, think of these things, and make an in- 
thinkers having it in the greatest degree, and the 
| The habit of atten- 
wever, he said, is one readily cultivated. He advo- 
free discussion and questioning on all occa- 
yourselves,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ as well as 
in Many aspects you render your concert 
Bryant cautioned the students agamst the 
staking 
nowledge 
A facile 
tiated i 
imated at its true worth. Let them by all means 
educate as much as possible facility of expression, but let them 
be careful that such was rendered the medium of conveying 
definite ideas. Distinctness of exp 
te Geng 
danger, and should be discouraged. The oe 
day having its own work, and of the 
a few on some points of pro- | 
the conduct 
Pte in court as wo quaentie or on | speak, modes of thought, which influenced his conduct 
prosecution against a fellow-practitioner for so- | practice ; and this seemed a very suitable occasion for an en- 
called malpractice, and explained to the student how he was ‘eavour to indicate certain prominent medical truths which 
to act when appealed to under such circumstances. He asked, might serve as landmarks during sad panaed theoushe vicina. 
should a medical man ever allow himself to appear in public as know Boginnd 
essentially es, various nin 
ependent form of it had than with 
fession by | ™ and superstition, and again been mixed up with 
by giving apectintion being sutetitated. for facta, 
non-medical minds the task of judging 0! true bear- | and conjectures taking the place of careful observation ; or 
ings of a question which they cannot clearly understand, and | confidence was reposed in the good and evil influence of the 
ich an educated medical mind can alone appreciate. whilst | “eth oe and a a the moon was 
rising, or waning. as early as century before 
cousins with | Theepdiles, and’ Euripiden, Aristo. 
in, he went on to inquire whether it i with ced Th i Socrates, , 
the tian of of to become Souris and Phidion, produced the divine man of 
the company in any exten: capacity? | whom we owe eo mach. Tt was he who 
If it right that he shold avail himself of the faailitiee onze | pointed out the great truth, which remains steadfast to the 
to him as a medical man for gathering information extra-pro- | present day, that in the human body resides a power which 
fessional ; or allow such information given to him in con- 
fidence as a medical man to be used for other than 
those for which it was given ? 
and gave some gvod advice as to the professional man’s true 
In conclusion, the lecturer would ask his hearers to realise 
Se you considered the 
food you may permitted to [J or i evil it may 
im your hands to work? Need I dwell'on the of rinciple 
human life, and show you. how that life ee 
shortened by the science you profess? a ore | 
you the which —_ life, to | 
make aware of the responsibilities trust com- 
mitted to gent Gentlemen, I feel assured that ieee: posed that the medical practitioner had, — : © have, or 
ite unnecessary. I am addressing men, Christian men, who | ld have when science was more ected, a specific 
oe t in and taught Christian principles; who | remedy for every ailment. Indications of this fallacious idea 
are ready to ac seen everywhere. Even the press, so powerful for 
it i ‘bilities. with good re-copied 
pes and that ise Fesponaibilities are | that small number of diseases were twecenble to morbid 
and the number of specifics we possessed, or were 
to your ¢ enormous lita i al were owing ons 
= Let this thought, therefore, lie constantly before you, | pairing nutrition, and we te me to a 
of taking full advan of: it | the the resources of art. It. 
Mattamadboan ibilities of your pre- | was quite true that there was no knowing how to cure diseases 
sent duties, and make wadeatanl hodapelt-ehele tole by art without first knowing how they were cured by Nature ; 
for goed or ovil entirely depends the way you axe but the parody was not true that the art of médicine com- 
your present advantages. (entlemen, think of the responsi- | sisted in amusing the patient while Nature cured the disease. 
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Unfortunately, we had but to make acquaintance with the vital 
force to learn that, unaided, it is in many cases borne down by 
adverse influences. Nay, more, that, however salutary in its 
general operations, it may be so perverted as to lead to infinite 
mischief. ‘*Though Nature knits up wounds by her adhesive 
inflammation, by 


unbounded opportunities for le scope 


thropy. 
bserving and drawing correct in- 
from the premises, the lecturer showed how the medi- 
cal man must be constantly acting on 


of the power of accurately o! 
babilities, and that 


and diffidence. 


Humanity and a oes man must have, and 
i or —the confidence a patient 
iding the value of his remedies. 


scope and value of the medical art ; the ease with which large 
might be made ing form of 

char! , offered serious ing prac- 
iti i a trans- 
and especially the struggling 
he may not be led into temptation ; 
than sordid motives, his prayer is a 
mockery. It is as though he should beseech to be 
poison which he is aa voluntarily and of 
accord. little produced by honest and un- 
, With conscience preserved bright as a 
ise out of a slough dish 
ize, but covered with the filth and 


i 
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LONDON HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. WALTER RIVINGTON. 


advertisements; is active at every age, in every occupation, 


in every condition, and in 
earth. lerlying almost every form of activity, 
diversity of mind, there is this common 
attraction to some real or fancied good. Now the 
indirectly to is, 
success at their 


ering 
direction acq 


character, th 
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| 
: tines into fatal entanglements, shackles the heart, and chokes ee 
up the windpipe. ...... Nature is ever the same : blessings are | examinations, success in their future careers. By success I 
mixed with curses; the poisonous berry and the nutritious | do not mean mere money, mere pri mere position, mere 
root are found on the same plant; there are balmy dews and tush hase 
pestilent fogs, fertilizing streams and destroying deluges; and | How is this honourable success to be obtained? Essentially 
the lair of the murderous lightning is in the cloud that floats in the same way as in any other profession. Ability, labour, 
across the blessed sunshine.”” Such were the incongruities to | and character are the rts to an honourable success. 
be understood and contended with ; and although the rational | Ability, 
physician did not treat diseases by specifics, yet he had great | able fame. 
power in controlling morbid action. He was, as a rule, so to pe cgaine 
use ; an 
of a master. He was the servant and interpreter of | and ess. withou ur is the talent wrap 
Nature; removed hindrances out of her = sometimes, it | up in the — Ability without virtue would work, not for 
might be, he restrained and controlled her. t the function Tetne of all talents, all knowledge, and all effort—the 
of the medical man extended beyond the treatment of disease | use and advantage of man ; but for the gratification of a selfish 
' in presentid. In the department of preventive medicine he | vanity, which would tarnish its laurel wreaths.” Still (as the 
had | lecturer observed) merit might pass unrecognised, or be 
} | , and Jenner were adduced in illustration). On the 
j | other hand, very inferior abilities, industry, and integrity 
| to be the chief a little pretence, 
ere Was nO Worse sign Of the knowledge or honesty of a| and a few leaves from the text- of quackery, would 
 F medical practitioner than to hear him speak of his cures, or | suffice. Let them, however, ask themselves calmly, what was 
= | osticate too dogmatically what would be the result of | the real value of money or reputation not deserved ; what 
it doubt | of honour or the repose of conscience. Let them take courage 
from the example of Sir Benjamin Brodie. There were no 
heaven-born physicians or Work was the debt and 
duty of all; And duty would if they endeavoured 
: ‘to acquire a love for their calling resembling devotion of 
Probity was especially needed, for the medical man was ex- | the painter and sculptor for their respective arts. Some en- 
f hy pean fe g The craving of people for new torel with disteste and dislike. Custom and determination 
ions in medicine ; the defective knowledge abroad of the | would conquer them; if not, let them pause before proceed- 
ing. If they looked for fortune, there was competency; for 
beauty, they must daily adorn their art. they had no 
| motive, devotion to duty would bring happiness and peace. 
| Others came expecting to be baronets, serjeant-surgeons, and 
consolation in the thought of their future distinction. Dif- 
ferent feelings, different motives, different talents, different 
; desires ; yet the same laws of success, rules of conduct, paths, 
and dangers. These, the lecturer said, he would endeavour to 
point out, that ability might not be misdirected, labour not 
thrown away, and character shielded from injury and tem- 
trusting Guay hed 
its surroundings. And besides the open torms i a apprenticeship, 
there were so many covert ways in which want oh the Lon- 
ot principle might show itself. He might —nee don as the best test of general knowledge, the lecturer said 
illness to magnify his own skill, or ‘‘ make the most of him.” | that he could not without injury recommend indiscriminately 
He might by many wil ee eee the labour for the university medical degrees. Examinations 
dep. salintelion <i  qualeutenth er, and end by dispos- | were not ends in themselves, but means to an end more im- 
et nga A a He (Dr. Priestley) considered that | portant—viz., the production of competent practitioners in 
the basis on which all true medical etiquette was founded | medicine and . The focus of all professional learning 
you,” and any action that would not bear this test came of | Theory and practice ates be See eee ee 
evil. wpe For this they must work with eq in 
cillege and in the hospital They must steer by the official 
chart and obtain signatures by honest attendance in every 
fessors who laid too much emphasis 
neglect jects or 
Tue lecturer commenced as follows :—‘‘ We have assembled 
here—our medical schools assemble to-day—under the impulse | Concentration of power was necessary to prevent superficiality, 
of a great moral force. At the present moment a similar im- | and subordination of secondary to primary objects to prevent 
pulse is crowding our streets and our marts with the votaries Se eS Anatomy was a fundamental 
of profit, and ere night be far advanced will crowd our theatres | *™4y._ Let them plunge into dissection as soon as they knew 
‘ é | their bones. Let them not stay away from lectures. Let 
and our ball-rooms with the votaries of pleasure, our public- | them read in conjunction with attendance on lectures. In the 
houses with the votaries of gin (and the bitters to follow), and | lecture-room there must be no disturbance or rudeness. With- 
our dens of infamy and our houses of shame with the votaries en Or eet tdinendnaae 
of vice. A similar impulse fills our churches and our prisons ; | might be amended uni | the professor and t 
indirect] Seow direct] of grey class. The mental powers must be exercised in due 
produces | eaths, and together : observation, reason, and . Never ob- 
our marriages, and our murders; brings us all our patients carve never 
and all our fees; answers all our legitimate and illegitimate | without. ai i of certainly verified facts ; never acquire 
—CSSCSCsSCs facts without submitting them to the test of reason, and, when 
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occasion offers, to the test of experience. If you observe without 
thought you will observe hastily, and your experience will be 
wasted ; if reason without a sufficiency or verification of 
and if you remember without 
comparison you will be a vast storehouse of inconsequential 
knowledge. To avoid such results, and to make the most of 

r time for personal inspection of the disease which you are 

ined to treat, you must attend the practice of the hospital 
from the day of arrival.” They must not be by 
strangeness in the cases, uncouthness in the sound of the 
terms employed, for the sooner they surmounted the primary 
difficulties of observation, and educated their senses, the longer 
time they would enjoy subsequently for fully understanding 
and recording cases ; and the more rte employed themselves 
at the bedside and among the out-patients the more surely 
would they obtain that rapid insight into the nature of diseases 
which looks like intuition, and would obtain them the credit 
of being acute and clever itioners. Let them ask ques- 
tions of all kinds, and of e. Let their behaviour be 
that of reverent students of Nature, standing in the presence 
of disease and suffering, and learning the business of a life. 
Let them enlist themselves in the cause of order, and gain that 
mastery over their propensities which should fit them to com- 


mand and rule hereafter. 
The lecturer then to point out the dangers sur- 
i iring an abrupt- 


ing them : a danger to manners, in uiring 
ness of method and roughness of s which, without being 
an index to their feelings, would be adverse to their progress 
in practice ; a danger of losing delicacy of thought towards 
women ; of losing — or suffering; and of ——s 
lightly, and professi y , of death. Familiarity wi 
pain, disease, and death rendered the profession hurtful to 
careless men. To their minds there was the danger of paying 
too much deference to authority and falling into the snare of 
party spirit. Party spirit might be shown even over the course 
of an artery, and not ng, Sh sop maga in the lateral 
ventricles of a monkey's brain after the vital spirit had fled. 
Authority might be displayed towards a book, a professor, or 
a newspaper. A book became venerable and venerated, a 
teacher beloved and believed, a paper scarified and scared. 
Print and circulation gave a fictitious value to the opinions of 
anonymous individuals. 


After some remarks upon the my = of anonymous author- 
ship and the defects of newspapers, by way of caution against 
implicit belief, the lecturer earnestl 

the 


to your profes- 


sion, an 

genuine love of truth has no for consequences ; for truth 
undeceives as well as avoids deceit. focth bnew nothing of 
an expediency at variance with herself ; never winks at pious 
frauds: scarlatina, the Latin for scarlet fever, being another 
complaint ; prescription of medicine to humour the whim or 
superstition of patients ; and not medicine alone, but inhala- 


tions believed to be hurtful ; operations against private judg- 
ment ; burnt sugar; bread pills; imitations, without the aoe 4 
of hom y- Truth raises no undue expectations; pub-_ 
lishes no erroneous statistics or picturesque cures. Truth is | 
altogether humane j ee abuses fearlessly; nor would ever | 
allow murder to shrink for protection behind the distorted | 
. Rivington then described the practical facilities of the | 
London Hospital, vindicated the neighbourhood from the | 
ions and objections of fancy and fashion, and assured 
the students that there was an extensive pick of clean and | 
comfortable apartments in the immediate neighbourhood, in | 
uiet and commodious streets and squares. If they were | 
destined to live near the hospital, let them choose steady | 
companions to live with them to lighten expense, and, while | 
relieving the depression and dulness of solitude, to help them | 
to keep lar hours and to stay at home in the evening. He | 
said “* y companions,”’ because there were always two sets 
distinct from each other. There were the vicious and the idle, | 
who, — other peculiarities, are the Goths and Vandals of | 
the State they infest; who cause the idea of ‘‘ gentleman” to 
be divorced from that of ‘‘ medical student ;” to whom 
“Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, | 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought ;” : | 
who, systematically neglecting the means of grace and polish, © 


| class and intelligence, their 


submit themselves to the grinder to be cleverly enamelled and 
veneered ; who, being the pi of ‘* publics” and the patrons 
of petticoats, look upon life, not as the time for personal im- 
ement, but as a superlative scope for pitch-and-toss, un- 
i dness and loo—not as the time for doing good, but 
as a fine, though, ah! sad fate! a fugitive opportunity for 
drinking beer. Such men, happily, were nearly extinct, and 
their place was taken by others whose youth inclined them to 
trifle, and to spin little webs to catch the latest folly as it 
flew, but who happily were readily recalled to the right road 
if the would only exert he ought for their 
good, by rousing them to a sense of excellent abilities mi 
plied, prawn Pe difficulties, and pointing out the paths 
which lead so surely to success. There remained the class 
who improve their opportunities to the utmost, who employ 
their leisure time in communing with the noblest writers and 
thinkers, enjoy a little music or rational relaxation, or discuss 
with relish professional or inte!- 
ligently, with diffidence and respect, the sayings and doings of 
their bee and the events of the day. They were silently 
observed and respected, and left the hospital with the regrets 
of all, to e bright careers of enterprise and honour, the 
legitimate fulfilment of ‘‘ the promise of their spring.” 

And now began the jal period of usefulness. There was 
work, noble work, for all in every quarter of the globe ; always 
some good thing to be done to bring ease to others and grace 
to themselves. Everywhere the advocacy of the laws of 
health. No relaxation till natural gifts and blessings were en- 
joyed by their poorest neighbours. Prevention of disease was 
the great glory of the profession. Abolition of medicine, un- 
fortunately, would never be attainable; but there was room 
for indefinite improvement. All might aid in diffusing the 
benefits of discoveries; all might enjoy the priceless luxury of 
doing unselfish in their stations. If they ask for monu- 
ments, let them look around and rear memorials in a thousand 

ul hearts. Let them avoid degrading their calling by 
jealousies, slanders, atrocious attempts to rise by a bro s 
fall ; let their unavoidable differences be settled by mediation ; 
let them think before acting, and apply to a judicious friend for 
counsel. Let them extract truth from pry eae oe allow 
its absurdity to find its own level. Let them abstain from 
unwise and injurious clamour for forcible legislation against 
quackery, which was a parasite on the public ; let the public 
be warned against being attracted by unclean advertisements. 
which were the bait of a trade and not a profession, and against 
ing decoyed by wax-works. Prosecution must be left to the 
public alone. Their best defence i quackery was to 
purge ves of all its leaven. They must guard against 
impatience for success in ice, and eschew questionable 
devices to pick up fees. As a delicate analogical illustration 
of his remarks, he quoted the substance of a passage from 
Smollett’s ‘‘ Ferdinand, Count Fathom,” in which ent 
of the faculty in his days were satirized ; and then p ed 
to show that, in addition to to abne. 
gation of self which were requi ‘or raising the profession 
m public esteem, reform bs union were demanded inside 
their ranks. There was reform at 
e ining boards, and then it w 0 e 
whole boby of those whom their demands could influence. 
Did they wish to exclude from their ranks men of inferior 
prelimi tests must be made 

more comprehensive. Did they wish to — incom- 
nye being let loose on the public, their tests must 
made more searching and practical. ‘Is our curri 
culum perfect? Have not hospitals to which medical schools 
are attached yet to be made ene * of — and 
surgery, containing exam of every description of case 
that can be safely Farrag And would not a few outlying 
buildings for cases of fever and mental disease be equally bene- 
ficial to the student who desires a thorough knowledge of his 
art, and to the districts which they would relieve? What 
does political economy teach? Free competition everywhere. 
The men in the best places. The destruction of monopoly. 
Remuneration for work—adequate remuneration. The division 
of labour. If the division of labour is carried out, clerks’ work 
will be done by clerks, and secretaries’ work by secretaries. 
The mechanical art of di ing will be dissociated from the 
intellectual art of practismmg medicine and yr, and the 
beginning will be the extinction of a custom which confounds 
our profession with the trade of a chemist—viz., prescribing 
over a counter, and keeping supreme or ximative shops. 
Do not suppose that I cast the slightest slur or imputation on 


any gentleman honourably pursuing a long-established usage. 
The ficulties of change, expecially in the poorer districts, are 


| 

setting sun, to cultivate a thorough love of truth. Truth | 
might overthrow beautiful and winning theories—put a gulf 
between them and a favourite author or instructor ; but ‘‘Truth 
must be followed wherever she may lead, and sought wherever 
she may lie concealed. For you must carry with you into 
your private practice, if_you would be useful 


vantage of the profession, aye, and of the chemist 
would be found in leaving the sale 


ist, and advice to the medical man. 
gee lozenge, a long farewell to the indi 
. Among minor reforms let us decapitate all our assistant- 
ysicians assistant-surgeons, at home and abroad, and, 
wing away the objectionable frontispiece ‘assistant,’ leave 
what they are in reality—physicians and surgeons. Let 
us unite for adequate remuneration for labour. No false senti- 
ment about the nobility of doing for nothing work which it i 


hire.’ ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,’ may not 
very ical, but they have the uine smack of an honest 
British instinct. Such are a few of the measures and princi 
which I commend to the support and consideration of our 
rising generation, because they are measures which are equal] 
beneficial to the profession and the public. Interests whi 
tly clash the most are identical. The interest of a 
patient is the interest of his medical adviser, the interest 
of a committee is the interest of a staff of an i 
the interest of both is the interest of the students and of the 
patients. It is the interest of science, still more, perhaps, 
of mankind, that post-mortem examinations should never 
be refused. The interest of employers and of employed cor- 
responds. Oh! that this 
administrators to hear; 
army authorities, who are always exhausting ‘policy’ in their 
dealings with a medical department, and enable them to see 
that after all policy, honesty is the best; and that, for the 
i of the sister service, it might penetrate the closed port- 
oles of the wooden heads which ever and anon ide over 
the economy of our wooden walls! Then would it more fully 
appear that there is no such thing as the real interest of a 
contradistinguished from the real interest of a commu- 
nity; no such thing as the interest of a community contra- 
distinguished from the interest of a world. It is not the 
interest of all men to be attracted by power, by great place, 
by wealth, by fame, by book-learning; but it is the interest 
all to be attracted by wisdom, by virtue, by honesty, by 
charity, by happiness, by peace, and by truth.” 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
DR. HANDFIELD JONES'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


the speaker commenced to touch upon various topics. He 
commended the students for the choice of a profession which 
they had made, on the ground that it afforded them no mean 
opportunity of serving God and bettering their fellows. Though 
it afforded them none of the high prizes which were to be won 
in other callings, it brought them into pleasant and friendly re- 
lations with many who were most worthy of their esteem and 
regard, and this in itself was no small advantage. To do good 
work, and to be loved for doing it, was surely an enviable lot, 
and this was in the reach of all who practised their profession 
intelligently and faithfully. The true cerpos should seek his 
eminence not so much in outward distinctions as in attaining 
increased power and mastery over disease. For the promotion 
of this great object combined effort on the part of the profes- 
sion was strongly advocated. Quackery, he believed, could 
never be suppressed by any legislative interference, and he did 
not think it was worth seeking for. Even among our French 
neighbours quackery flourished, in spite of prohibitions and 
fines. An instance was related showing that even high attain- 
ments in physical science are no preservative against the - 
tion of patent absurdities by the mind, which, though fully 
aware of their falsehood, cherished them nevertheless. The 
extraordinary influence of certain mental states over the body 
was next adverted to, and some remarkable instances were 
cited both of the prevention or repression of disease by cheer- 
ful excitement, and of the apparently curative power imparted 
to imsignificant remedial means by strong feelings of hopemnd 
faith. It was notorious that constipation which had required 
on former occasions the — had yielded in a much 
shorter space of time to -pills while the patient believed 


great fact might make deaf Poor-law | 
that it might restore sight to blind 


| doctri 


—though w i 
same substances every da: 


it common honesty, that compelled rational practitioners to 
decline those who entertained these iar views. 
Were they to do so they must feel that ing to their own 


| was most completely refuted by the ready way in which the 
profession had advocated sanitary to their own 


e next subject touched upon was the question how far 
diseases could be ed as sufficiently constant and regular 
processes to make it possible to determine what was called 
| their natural history—that is, to ascertain what course they 
would pursue in the great majority of cases if left entirely to 
themselves, without any medical treatment whatever. 
lecturer remarked that it was difficult in many cases to distin- 
" guish between the original morbid action and the complications 
| to which it gave rise ; that the duration of diseases of the 


regarded 
| nosological abstractions, but as deviations from the 
| stander, 2 of which 


| standard, involvi a great iety of elements, each 

may in its turn differ in degree, , and relation in any 
given number of patients brought for comparison,” as 
it was well expressed by Dr. Sieveking. Now, if the groups 
of morbid processes which they called di were made up 


of such varying and unstable materials, how could they hope 
to ascertain the periods during which they would continue 
| when left to themselves? Must not these be as varying as 
| their elements were. 

The lecturer then dwelt with much force and eloquence on 
the im ce of the student having a due regard to his reli- 
gious duties, and some general rem on the tutorial 
concluded an able and interesting lecture. 


i 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. HALL DAVIS. 


Arrer referring to the interest of the occasion, and wel- 
coming the new students, Dr. Davis said: ‘“‘The profession, 
my young friends, which you are about to enter, is one which 
in its rude beginnings, no doubt, sprang out of a natural desire 
implanted in man to relieve the pain and suffering of his fel- 
low-creatures, and, therefore, is almost as ancient as the crea- 
tion of man on the face of this earth, -but, as a distinct pro- 
fession, founded more than 2000 years ago by Hippocrates, the 
father of physic. Since that remote period, however, through 
succeeding generations up to the present time, the powers of 
medical séience and art, curative and preventive of disease, 


he was.taking some very powerful remedy. It was of great 
i and 


importance for the student to be well aware of these facts, 


have, under the blessing of Providence, been wonderfully ex- 
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great ; yet neither these nor the possession of valued friends Prrdecctinren fan upon the treatment of disease, as well as 
must deter me from saying that when vested interest shall | upon cmuney teahane af Serpe ogee of means which every 
_ratipnal person must bel to be totally without oe 
agency. In connexion with this subject the lecturer oc- 
casion to state plain! profes- 
sion refused to have anything to do wi —— 
meet its practitioners in consultation. It was not the 
| were might be held, as other notions been 
| held in men’s minds, wail 00 
————— their fellows in matters of mutual concernment. 
when a medical man believed that the weaker a medicine 
oped may prove indirectly the source of fees, and which 11s was made the stronger were its effects, or that billionths of 
felt ought to be directly paid. ‘The labourer is worthy of his | common salt, silica, or sulpbur could exercise curative virtues 
much larger quantities of the 
ee it really out of the power 
Or @ man Of ordinary caliore of mind to consult with him. 
They might as well call two engineers to act together in build- 
fag otallion, one of whom believed that the thinner and weaker 
the supporting structures were made the greater would be their 
~ of enduring strain. It was no intolerance or prejudice, 
; = they were acting as charlatans. The charge of 
j vigotry or unwillingness to receive improvements in medicine 
same Kind epen In some Considerabpiec 
gravity — that is, on the degree in which the system is 
| affected by the morbid influence ; and that they were modified 
| also materially in their course by constitution and diathesis 
_ "and the prevalent epidemic influence Diseases by their out- 
| — ee very much the same, might have the 
, a same names, and be counted in the registers as identical, and 
i | yet in their tendencies and essential nature might be most 
| 
1, rities, and yet was far too little considered in discussions on 
yl Arrer the usual greetings to the older students and friends | the treatment of disease. Looking at all the facts, he could 
of the school, and to those who joined them for the first time, a 
| 


| 


Pa 


STS ECR EST AAT 
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tended by the intellect and ing industry Sercunting th bins hence general work was not en- 
more remarkably so through the dev valuable and this individual was not induced to attend pro- 
perl and equally to all his subjects. The plan recently adopted 
ving one prize for distinction in a combination of subjects 
haf’ o better result ; for it was not found that the work done 
of the blood, itself dats was Gently ap 
in medical science. was the rule; one or two students might, perhaps, be fairly up in 
Next, the memorable discovery, by Jenner, of vaccination, | their knowledge. But the system in itself ischildish; men should 
of ge for the benefit of the young student, he sketched an | come to do earnest work for their own sakes. We do not find that 


than a The clinical 
are fair and useful rewards, an 


to his profession which could be set before the —, 

John Hunter was then mentioned as that of ane an work, ‘bat as a means of 

deeds in medical science i w It is hi by the lecturers that the alteration 

will wee the beneficial effect of encouraging a more devoted 
attention to clinical work. A quotation from the autobiography 
of Sir Benj. Brodie was given in illustration of his views 
the same subject. ‘‘I can easily conceive that if I had b 
tempted to compete for prizes as students are, ond to got 
crammed for various examinations, my position in life 
wards would have been very different from what it has 
in reality.” 

The importance to the maintenance of health of judici 


seek due relaxation of the mind from professional work by 
his attention at suitable times to some kind of useful 


chest diseases, and hence its benefits in 
and therefore a more successful treatment have been incalcu- 
lable. Previous to this valuable improvement in our means of 
uiry, diagnosis had been involved in the greatest obscurity. 
ese were instanced as only a very few of the great lights 
which had illumined our profession. ‘‘Other honoured names 
the illustrious departed might well have been referred their ir peace 
to,” lecturer said, in connexion hopefull 
labours of ol ir to college, he would counsel 
fe and Ee. avoid such temptations if they would wish to abide 
; Bo the contract into which they should enter that day to do 
their duty in life with all their might, and to keep ever in 
thet min the conviction that gah even their own lives must 


men? 


woleanhdip washes results of a Galileo, of a Newton | | thelr cause of Get, hed abe been devoted students of their 
and a Herschel, of an Arkwright, a Watt, and a Stephenson— profession. Let the Government of this country reflect on the 
to the triumphant successes of a Hannibal, a Cesar, and in | value of such services, and if they would secure for the army 
more recent times to those of Drake, Howe, Duncan, and | and navy the most efficient medical skill, let the ministers and 
Nelson—of a Marlborough, a Wellington, a Havelock, and a other authorities in those departments hasten to redress 
Clyde? It was that quality so necessary to success in all grievances which are justly complained of by the profession 
human exertions, and which I warmly commend you to cul- at area ge ich, by deterring the best men, as the 
tivate—an earnest determinaticn to succeed in whatever they | rule, from entering them, cannot but be highly prejudicial to 
undertook. Follow out this rule of action from the very | the interests of those services. 
out your studies here and throughout pean | The lecturer then drew attention to a very few of the most 
ite, which should be indeed one of persistent work ; pressing vances which affected the comfort and effici 
medical science.” that the Royal College of Physicians of London, sympathizing 
The lecturer then dwelt on the necessity of a good pre- | with the present position of those officers, had, thro Ae od 
liminary general education, that they mi t the better secure | President and Censors, addressed in June last an 
the confidence of the highly-educated in| Minister for War and to the First Lord of the A ity 
was necessary, if they wished to take their ition support of improvements being mae i the stata of ese 
amongst other professions, thin And may they venture to hope that this appeal 
— practice, have gone through may not have been made in vain.” For under present regula- 
“Dr. Davi, haw tions of the army and navy the professors at the different 
oa avis, having next indicated the method which they | medical colleges can scarcely advise their pupils to enter either 
me generally in their studies, proceeded to make of those services until the most pressing grievances aff 
= < vations on the prize system. He observed that, | the efficiency of their medical officers have been remove 
revious session, the committee of lecturers | ** After this on a subject intimately associated 
full consideration, that it would be for the best | the welfare of our profession, I will now proceed with a sum- 
interests of the school to discontinue class-prizes under the old | oe.)  ekenkee 
plan, still generally followed in medical schools, of distributing in the curriculum. 
prizes in each class. It was often found that a student 
give his time ee cease, © ome one subject, and as that 
was generally known in the school, other pupils were deterred 


| namely, the prevention of 2 disease which had, up to its esta- | or for civil engineering. The system of prizes leads men to think 

— blishment, about 1798, committed most fearful ravages through - of cramming, and not of fitting themselves for practical work. 
out the world—might be accomplished by the noer | ls is certainly less attended to 
energy of one man. ‘‘ Such an example,” he added, “fi appointments, on the contrary, 
a far more enduring monument to Jenner than any memorial | id are not competed for as prizes 
which it had pleased two grateful countries to raise in his re- usually are. Here men must show that they are the best men 

membrance, and one worth all the lessons for future devotion | for those prizes, however they may have got their information; 
© a high but deserved honour never given to the devotees of | Management im the selection Of proper times for study was 
medical science in this country—that of the ——— | then commented on by the lecturer, who observed that all 
wy ppg cy aie another name— | work must end in failure if the pupil devoted to study the 

— that of Laennec, who, ugh his brilliant discovery of aus- | hours stolen from nature’s requirements for the restoration of 
cultation and his invention of the stethoscope, ‘avorded a | the wear and tear of the body. The student would do well to 
—— to the advancement of ical medicine; for a con- | 
siderable certainty could now be obtained in the diagnosis of | mental recreation 

crred greay ON mMedicai science WHAt was 1e d Was DeEXt directed to Lhe 1a 

so fruittul for good in the cases of these dis- | been most prominent in their brave and good deeds as medical 
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the value of clinical work in the wards and out-patient ployment, a long interruption coming once in a life i 
ments. The duty of each clinical pupil to take notes of the | rich fruit of improvement. Faeh OS pametestoktount 
important points of each case was next inculcated as a habit | our tasks, we seem to tend to make unequal judgment of the 
of present advantage in practical study as well as of future relative importance of their several portions; we fall into 
satisfaction in the bearings of such a previous course of steady grooves, having originally cut them well, and im accordance 
work on our success in practice. with surrounding circumstances, but failing now to see that 

are, per- 


good fruits hanging 

who had devoted so much of their valuable time to its efficient we tend with si mind the roots and stem of the tree 
working, and had, by the judicious liberality and wisdom of | and for the best of us still exists the risk of a gradual falling 
their management, placed such valuable means of clinical SS If, then, we can be removed for a 
instruction in the hands of the hospital staff, so multiplying | time the responsibility and neighbourhood of regular and 
the blessings of charity and of medical knowledge in the cure | continuous duty, so that we can contemplate what we have 
of disease, continued as follows :— done and are doing, and can substitute rest and thought for 

ot ee oe oung friends.of the kind con- | activity and tension, there is hope that we may afterwards 
sideration and fi which all patients, whether poor or recommence our work upon a new and better foundation. 
rich, should receive at our hands. A kind word and manner, Now St. Thomas’s Hospital has fallen upon such a period of 
a y in their sufferings, whether of body or mind, you | rest. Removed from the site consecrated for several hundred 
can readily understand should be cherished on all occasions as | to the healing of the sick, and long time casting about 
of essential value in your ministrations to whatever class your | 08 ee Oe eae 
services are rendered. Certainly in the case of the poor | have enjoyed a full i i 
sufferers in the hospital beds, more careful we should be than | investigation as I have described. Of results we can 
less so, remembering their privations, their helplessness, and, | ceenly St yt inten. Those of you who have seen the plans 
— the greater need they have for our sympathy. Kind | of the new hospi think. 


both will go a great way towards the restoration of your 
patient’s health. The same consideration I would ask you | and bad points in the old building have been considered, with 
also to extend to the poor hospital patient who, in the time what industry comparison and —— have been instituted 
of her greatest need for help and sympathy in the pangs of with reference to nearly all important i 
childbirth, has been consigned to your professional care, and abroad, and with what readiness advice and suggestions have 
be as tender in your bearmg towards her, and as faithful to _ been received from all persons whose opinions appear to be of 
& to helpher through hertrostile, as you would | value. 
in the instance of a private patient. A contrary | 
conduct would be a cruel to the poor sufferer, a diacredit to | habits and usages of good origin becoming prejudicial in lapse 
your humanity and to the tation of the hospital and i i i 


th 
anatomy, as also by 


the solemnity of the i r 
most reverential feelings and the highest qualities of the mind | parts of the building, wish them good speed in a task 
and spirit. of difficulty @ dalicncy. To-day, however, we are 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY DR. ORD. i i i 
“‘How best to do the daily work?’ This is the great | hospital, which is only secondary to the duty of caring for the 
problem of our life—the problem which must constantly oc- 
cupy the most earnest attention of men conscious of the true eclipse. But if we ise the fact that the size and import- 
meaning and teachings of religion. For to do the daily work | ance of a medical will depend in a great measure upon 
well, for the sake of the work and not of its results, for the | the size and importance of the hospital to which it is attached, 
sake of God and not for man, is pleasing as an act of faith, of We Shall see that success lies fi 

love, and of conscience. And it is, further, a good doing of | We carefully examine and criticize our work, and fit it to pre- 


that kind which brings its reward for the most part in the | sight and firm grasp of the widening knowledge of the time— 
present time, not alone by conferring inward comfort, but also | men whose position and attainments add much io the dif- 
by success and esteem of the world—rewards of importance | fidence with which I here now ; I see, also, some nearer 
secondary to the first, but assuredly also legitimate objects of |  ™yself in years, of well-known promise and sincerity of 
it. Men are not slow to note in their fellows the energy of 
and alacrity in daily duty which have their in 
eamy Caty Source in deeper | dignity. Our opportunities will be large, and we must use 
and nobler oe ; Service not of the letter but of the spirit, | them worthily. (Granting that the progress of our profession 
not of rule but of interpretation, and hence of necessity pro- | has been as "gee late years as people are accustomed to 
gressive. Whence it comes often that by its material fruits assert, I think no one will venture to say that the efficiency 
we can, to some extent, measure the spirit of our living, and | and results of clinical teaching have been in proportion to our 
learn a little of our shortcomings. And we can look also to opportunities. It will be for us so to organize our work that we 
our fellows as our judges. Looking round us, we may see | may turn to good account sources of knowledge and progress 
plainly enough that men and things are estimated, and have | now little used or unnoticed. By the recent appointment of 
influence power, more and more according to their actual Dr. Thudichum, we have received a colleague well known for 
worth and benefit to society, less and less in virtue of any pre- ability and zeal in the of scientific research, who may be 


scriptive position. 


: word of encouragement will inspire hope and confidence, and , spring oi wide care and thé Th ' cnow something 
patient’s disease has baffled all our efforts towards saving life, cumstances change even within a generation. Powers and 
your attendance at the post-mortem inquiry to study the ap- | offices beneficial at one period are useless or worse than use- 
disease ; and in regard to these appearances | less at another ; routine everywhere tends to creep in, drag- 
med by your special teachers in morbid | ging all things down to one level of unsympathizing inexpan- 
the physician or surgeon in the case.” | sive coldness. If, as there is every reason to believe, our 
The lecturer concluded a - his - hearers , administrators are bent upon treating these matters with the 

more parti uiarly concerned With he school, Which, 
expected to make fruitful many of the ts and suggestions 
So, as the circle of months places us again and again in the | afforded by the cases under care in the hospital. The example 
portals of the academic year, it is that we should make some | once set, and the spirit of inquiry aroused, we may hope that 
: survey of our past and its results, that we may see how far the whole mass of our school may be leavened by it, and that 
we have done our work well. In this hospital, indeed, we | St. Thomas’s may be able from year to year to make valuable 
have at present every inducement to be careful in self-regard : | additions to the sum of solid, well-founded, scientific know- 

: for we have before us a rare opportunity. I have ‘often oe 

: thought that, to men striving ever so earnestly in their em- | Next, in regarding the school as a place of instruction, we 
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prove. 
The latter part of the 
addressing the students as to their occupations and duties. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. MARSHALL, F.R.S. 

Tux learned lecturer commenced his address by explaining | 
to the student the importance of being able to distinguish be- | 
tween what constitues science and what art in the exercise | 
of his profession. He would meet with a series of individual 
problems, or cases, each suggesting two primary questions— 
viz., what is the matter? and what is to be dene? Other | 
questions would arise, as to the result of an individual case, | 
its duration, its causes, and the mode of preventing its recur- | 


logy, whilst questions of treatment and prevention ap- 
pertain to the province of art. It is true that the terms medi- 
cine and surgery, as they are commonly used, imply a combi- 
nation of science and art, which here mutually aid each other ; 
bat it is important to discriminate between what is science 
= = facts, and induces 
princi ws, whilst art is engaged in forming | 
and treasuring up precepts, and rules of conduct or action. 
and of consist really of the science 
ology, e arts of therapeutics and hygiene. 
Besides this, the physician and s are called upon to 
exercise other functions—namely, that of scientific exposi- 
tors on questions of public interest, such as those relating 
to legal medicine and legislative medicine ; that is to say, 
in the administration of justice and in the art of govern- 
ment. But the immediate purpose of the present lecture was 
to illustrate the special aspect of gnedicine and su con- 
sidered as arts, and to treat science only as having to 
those arts. By some it may be consi that this view of 
medicine and surgery derogates from their high positions ; | 
but, from a certain point of view, an art may be regarded as 
i than a science. Science initiates, but art fultils ; 
science is knowledge, but art is work ; science teaches or un- 
folds the laws of nature to the mind of man, who is merely re- 
cipient and reflective in the ; but in the exercise of an 
art man: contre of i 


that amount of free will or ind t with which he 
is endowed by Providence. The may gain 
esteem as the of learning, but the practitioner of an 
art attains a dignity in the exercise of his direct func- 
tions upon the world without. The place of the medical and 
surgical art is quite peculiar : it is not constructive, like the 
arts of architecture or ship-building ; it is neither a fine art, 
like music or painting or sculpture, nor is it merely one of 
the useful arts ; neither is it a destructive art like that of war. 
It is preservative, and approximates at one point—viz., in its 
department of hygiene, to the arts of 

ture, which take care of vegetable i : 

curative art, exercised wu > ivi i 


the world—that his body was subject to the 

gravitation and cohesion, like other masses— 

entering into the composition of his body were in no way different 
from those that surrounded him, and that heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, and light, permeated and operated within his frame— 
that the old idea expressed by the phrase of ‘‘ ashes and dust” 
was abundantly illustrated at every step in advance of phy- 
sical knowledge—that if we accept the doctrine of correlation 
of forces, according to which all the dynamical phenomena of 
nature are but manifestations of one eternal force, ever vary- 


the external world as composed 
m by force, vibrating, rotating, 
or purposes, so im the human 
ive movements equally intricate, 
or otherwise we should fail to i xternal 


nature, there arise multitudinous intrinsic 
frame itself, manifested in emotion, 


the phenomena of life so complex, suggests the 


must observe that the scope and objects of teaching are to a | 
t extent regulated by the various examining bodies which 
hedge the entry te the profession. And we may regard the 
manner in which our students have encountered the tests and 
searchings of such bodies as a measure of our efficiency as 
teachers, provided that examinations are always conducted so 
the faet that they have to pronounce upon the fitness of can- 
didates for an active profession requirimg readiness and self- 
reliance, recognise variety and extent of information as a thing | 
of value only when based upon a knowledge of laws 
and principles, and the interrelation of things, they can never | 
je wrong, even if some of their questions seem to travel | upon man, it holds a peculiar and noble position amongs 
from the track of practical usefulness. pee ee | arts. 
ene oon him by | In the second place, the lecturer alluded to the limitations 
all means, therefore, questioned on facts, even on minor | of this art, pointing out especially that, being exercised on 
facts, but let him be questioned so as to ascertain his compre- | individual living units, its limit of action coincided with the 
thay of others, of the lows | life of those units. He also indicated forcibly that in each 
whiel lustrate, and of their bearings on practice. Only | living creature there resided a germ force, a metamorphic 
in this way can you distinguish between the candidate who | force, or formative force, which is m reality the only conserva- 
has been crammed for the particular examination, and the | tive and preservative force known in the body. With this, 
legitimate aspirant who has been educated Spiny Mo.puit | ant this Gan, the medical art can act. Its efforts cease 
well in the world, and to whom the examination is but an | with the extinction or disappearance of this force. It is, in- 
initiatory test, and not an end. That this plan is now much | deed, the only limitation in this direction of the curative art. 
adopted must be conceded ; yet one sees still examination | Another, but less important, element is the selection of the 
— which seem merely intended to test the pupil's memory, | means and appliances of the art, which must be truly limited, 
his memory, too, of facts which he will certainly forget as | though, to the human mind, they are practically incalculable. 
soon as the examination has passed out of sight. And we our- | It is easy to perceive that the conservative power, or the so- 
selves, as teachers, have need of more than mere knowledge | called vis medicatrix nature, is the agent at work in the 
— — a <a Things must be placed before | healing of an ulcer, or the union of a broken bone, but it is 
the students in an thay bo, equally true in regard to possible kind of disease or in- 
| way, and by encouragement of free questioning we must | jury, external or internal. ‘The physician or surgeon never 
cures a disease—he only assists the natural processes of cure 
| struction. This of our individual efforts. In our collective | performed by the intrinsic conservative energy of the frame, 
work—our administration—we have probably many things to | and this is but the extension of the force imparted at the 
origination of the individual being. 
the third place, the lecturer dwelt upon the relations of 
science to the curative arts, pointing out the necessity for an 
ers intimate knowledge of the living organism on the one hand. 
| and the external ts incessantly acting upon it on the other. 
PC In thie section of bis address he insisted on the fact that man 
was, corporeally speaking, not merely in the world, but of the 
world—that if the world belonged to him, he also belonged to 
— Two « these questions only can be solved by art, and | ing, ever transforming itself, but never suffering loss, or re- 
the remainder by science. The causes, the nature, the pro- } ceiving gain, then, in the microcosm of the human body, the 
gress, and the result of a disease belong to the science of | correlation of forces was manifested in even a more marked 
mena. Movements of sucha ; must occur during sensation ; 
nay more, the varieties of movements—thatis tosay, sgh, sound, 
heat, electricity, odour, and taste-—must equally find their co- 
ordinate movements in the atoms of our nerves ; and beyond 
these specific movements, tonal differences in each kind of move- 
ment must take place, for the production of the colour of light, 
the harmony of sound, and the enormous varieties of odours 
which uce the so-call iti i ysi 
es frame. Besides these reactions between the human 
body and external 
actions within the : 
of which must be associated with corresponding movements of 
atoms, wearing away their composite arrangements and neces- 
sitating repair. ape the necessity for a wide acquaint- 
ance with the physical, mechanical, and other sciences to ex- 
plain physiological problems; and hence the extreme erw- 
plexity of those problems themselves. Happily, this eca- 
= dition of reciprocity between the body and external nature, 
which rene 
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only true method of investigation into the phenomena of life 
i . Every science studies relations, and needs a measure ; 
but what measure can be applied to life, unless it be such as 
will record its physico-vital acts? Hence, consciously or un- 
consciously, modern physiologists have taken this -— of 
investigation: they have measured the capacity and force of 
the chest, the quantity of carbonic acid given off in respiration, 
the force of muscular power acting at a different instant of 
time under different degrees of contraction, the electrical 
of the so on for every 
ing and measuring the physico-vital operations of the livi 
Amongst the most examples of 
cessful and ingenious inquiry of this kind may be mentioned 
the researches of Matteucci and Reymond on the nerve and 
muscle currents ; those of Becquerel on the heat given out in 
muscular contraction, as measured by the thermo-multiplier ; 
and the extremely complex combinations of mechanical and 
electrical us devised by Helmholz for the measurement 
of the rate of motion of the nerve-current. On such a com- 
a physiology modern pathology rests, and it must also 
‘ollow for the future a similar path of inquiry. Pathology, 
indeed, is a conjoint science with physiology, and merel part 
of a larger science—the science of biology or science of ife ; 
for disease is merely a contingent state of the living body, 
shading off from health by degrees. A scientific pathology 
will therefore arise, as disease is investigated, from its phy- 
sico-vital aspect. 

Lastly, science must be relied upon for the introduction of 
new remedies. By this line of argument the lecturer sought 
to show that though the student of medicine need not possess 
an exhaustive knowledge of the sciences, still he must under- 
stand the or principles and more important facts of all the 
sciences, physical and vital. 

In the second part of his address he drew certain practical 
conclusions from the views already adduced. He pointed 
out that it was the exercise of the arts of medicine and sur- 
gery that was required by the public, and alone would be 
rewarded by them; that these arts were confessedly imper- 
fect—for arts must be p ive, and their condition at 
any time must also be dependent on the state of science; that, 
as arts, they give room for the exercise of individual aptitudes 
or qualities, and hence some attain the rank of masters in such 
arts, and to them, as in all arts—music, sculpture, painting, — 
pupils must have recourse to learn the rules and precepts the 
result of experience and tradition ; and lastly, that, as arts, 
they must be learned practically and by personal application. 
Books were useful as guides, and as stores of previous learning 
and experi ; but they could never teach an art like that 
of aaeee or surgery, which must be studied in the wards of 
an ital. 

With reference to the limitation of the curative art by the 
preservative force of the body, he adverted to the ess 
of life; to the responsibility involved in the trust of health 


and life to pose) agysnen and to the duty of preserving life 
by every available means. Furthermore, he indica the 
paramount importance of relying on natural curative pro- 


cesses, upon the preservative powers of the body, rather t 
upon too great medication, remarking that the multiplication 
remedies had been held to be an infallible proof of the de- 
cadence of the medical art. He urged, likewise, the careful 
exercise of a more natural treatment and avoidance of some 
remedies which might be acting injuriously in unforeseen ways, 
observing at the same time that as the whole frame sympa- 
thized with a local injury, so the entire organism must be 
eg ee in the cure of that injury. 
. Marshall then pointed out that the Pharmacopeia must 
be regarded as an inheritance from older generations, by whom 
ter reliance was placed upon compound drugs, and stated 
he believed the future tendency would be, whilst — 
to the simpler substances of the P peia, to dimini 
the number of compound formule. 

Lastly, it was that the complex relations between 
the outer world and the living man, with all their varied mani- 
festations of force, acting can reacting on one another, should 
tend to teach us to beware of too strong an adhesion to 
particular systems of medical treatment. He further showed 
that those dogmatic methods seemed to the philosophic mind 
restrictions upon external and that, in 

were restrictions placed upon the dogmatist’s own mind. 

To those who abused the pa systems of medicine, as 
worshiping the ‘‘idols of the schools,” this would suggest a 
caution—viz., to beware, on the other hand, as Bacon also 
it, of the ‘‘ intemperance of systems.” He then pre- 

that the future of physical science would afford a wide 


| 


| 


field for the discovery of new remedies, illustrating his posi- 
tion by reference to the singular slowness with which im- 
portant remedies have been added to the therapeutical list, 
and the present addition of so valuable an agent as chloroform 
in our own time. 

In conclusion, refraining from a specitic description of the 
requirements of the physician and and also trom 
counsel to the students in > to their present and ot ty 
careers, as unnecessary for a of men distinguished 
good citizenship and practical Christianity, obeying the rules 
of rectitude and unseltishness,—he drew a picture of the 
laborious and important duties devolving upon a practitioner 
of the healing art, in relation to the family, to society, and to 
the nation, and alluded to the cou patience, perseverance, 
intelligence, and skill demanded at their hands. He concluded 
by observing, that in the vast multitudes of medical practi- 
tioners not only in this country, but in others, there 
existed for the benefit of the world a host of active apostles en- 

nobler, or more nearly app: ing to ivi inas- 
much as it rested its labours upon the widest basis of natural 
knowledge—noble, because it was devoted to the relief of suf- 
fering and disease ; and almost divine, not merely it 
was exercised by virtue of that controlling power, free-will in 
man, and was marked by the god-like characters of universal 
help and benevolence, but because it had in the olden time—in 
the cradle of Christianity—received the sanction of being fol- 
lowed by Him of whom it was expressly recorded that He 
visited this earth to do His Father's will. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. BARNARD HOLT. 


Tue lecturer inculcated the absolute necessity of a sound 
preliminary education to enable the student not only to appre- 
ciate that which he has to learn, but to fit him for the position 
which every member of the medical profession may hope to 
attain. Mr. Holt said, ‘‘ Although I am desirous of avoiding 
the topics that have been so ably handled in former years by 
my predecessors, yet it is impossible not to follow in some 
degree in the same track. It is necessary to recommend the 
same great moral principles—love of truth, active benevolence, 
untiring industry, and a desire for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, which form the basis of professional excellence. In a 
highly educated assembly like the present, every one has im- 
bibed notions, more or less distinct, of his moral duties, pro- 
bably some taste for literature, and, perhaps, some feeling for 
art. These acquirements, however, go but a little way towards 


| the accomplishment of that moral and intellectual training, 


which is a necessary element in the medical character, and 
which has won for our profession its present social elevation. 
Even the fortunate possessor of the most comprehensive pre- 
imi education will find that he has much to effectuate b 
his own industry. There is an education derived from self- 
discipline and reflection that no school can bestow. The more 
cultivated the mind of the practitioner, the more his intellect 
is sharpened by rationalistic exercises, the more his moral per- 
ceptions are developed by a vigilant conscientiousness, the 
more his nature is softened by an indulgence in the refined 
pleasures of taste, so much the more efficient will he be in the 
practice of his art, the greater will be his icuity in dis- 
criminating nice shades of disease, the richer will be his inven- 
tion of resources, the more persevering his zeal for the welfare 
of his patient, and above all. the more liberal and just will his 
bearing be towards his professional brethren, whom his enlight- 
ened un ing will have taught him to regard, not as 
rivals, but as colleagues and allies in the great crusade against 


pain, disease, or death.’ 

Mr. Holt then alluded to the students’ reasons for selecting 
the medical profession, and impressed — them the necessity 
of exerting ennes to the utmost, and losing no opportunity 
of gaini knowl@dge by attendance in the wards. 
- You are t to enter our profession—a profession which, 
to practise it as it should be practised, will sorely try your 

-denial ; yet a profession of the highest honour—a profes- 
sion of the most sacred trust. Do you enter it for emolument, 
for fame, or with the desire of doing good, or, I _— add, in 
order to‘combine a competency with the high feeling of the 
benefits which, by a severe course of study, you may confer 
on your fellow-creatures? I am afraid, as a general rule, these 
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inquiries are never made; it is a very difficult thing in the 
lottery of life to bring the ee yes to consider seriously 
all the bearings of the profession he selects. It may be that 
you enter our profession because your father is already a 
worthy member of it; it may be that your parents desire to 
provide for you a competency which you may obtain by the 
exercise of our honourable profession. But whether it be one 
or whether it be the other, let me beg of you to avail your- 
selves of opportunity to become proficient. If time 
allowed me, I would direct attention to the nature 
of our separate faculties, and the astonishing results of their 
combined actions ; I would try to show you how they anta- 
gonize one another, and that the victory of good over bad 
qualities, or bad over 1, depends upon your own principles 
and determinations ; fhat you have a controlling energy by 
which you can array your mental powers and prepare them for 
the contests in which success is glorious.” 

The lecturer then remarked upon the indivisibility of medi- 
cine and surgery, which he regarded as one science; and, after 
giving a brief history of the cose of surgery, alluded 
pointedly to the t state of the profession, and the in- 
clination of the public mind to specialties and special hos- 
pitals, which he severely criticized, and said that although 
medicine and were essentially one science, the great 
division into physic and surgery is not without its advantage ; 
that although it in no manner absolves the physician or sur- 
geon from becoming acquainted with al! the details that apper- 
tain to a thorough knowledge of his profession, yet it enables 
him to accumulate a 
than if he practised generally. The surgeon in eral prac- 
tice has but little opportunity for that ing and con- 
templation so necessary for him who is desirous of occu 
the highest rank. It is impossible amongst the maultiplictty of 
his engagements, both by day and by night, that he can so 
familiarize himself with all the improvements in medicine and 
surgery as to be capable of forming the best opinion, and, in 
many mstances, the refined, so to speak, di is, which, in 
intricate and difficult cases, is to turn the scale to health or 
death. This, Mr. Holt said, was well known by the genile- 
men to whom he referred ; and although they might be highly 
educated, and have a large expe 


all ordinary occasions, ee they cheerfully availed themselves 


of the opportunities of consultation, whereby they not only 
benefited their patient, but themselves became familiar wi 
the more extended experience of their fellow-labourers. 

Mr. Holt then dilated upon the necessity of a thorough 


of the basis of aff sound | neys, salivary glands, and (presumably) the pancreas are sud- 


professional principles ; and inculcated the necessity of clinical 
study as superior to systematic lectures. The book of Nature 
was the book for study, and by it, and by it alone, could the 
practitioner be successful. 

In conelusion, Mr. Holt said: ‘‘ I have thus faintly endea- 
voured, gen to impress upon your minds the indubit- 
able fact that, in c ing the medical profession, you have 
entered upon a career in which all the good and t qualities 
of human nature are called forth. I have also you the 
= in which this desirable object can be reached. Industry 

perseverance are necessary to success in every line of life ; 
but most especially so in the attainment and practice of a 
noble art, which puts to the proof the rarest of the human vir- 
tues, and has occupied the thoughts of some of the most gifted 
of our race. Our profession is, indeed, a noble calling; in 
every branch it affords occasions of self-sacrifice, and demands 
the exercise of the highest powers: the physician by his 
varied learning, the surgeon by his disciplined skill and forti- 
tude, and the general practitioner in his wide field of useful- 
ness. If he fail in the achievement of fame, which is but the 
lot of few, he is sure, by the conscientious discharge of his 
duties, not merely to win the hearty respect of his species, but 
to command that perfect self-contentment which is the con- 
stant attendant of an approving conscience, and the very core 
and essence of happiness here and hereafter.” 


After the lecture the medical officers and lecturers received 
the students and their friends at a conversazione in the board- 
room of the Westminster Hospital, where numerous objects of 
interest were collected, and refreshments were served. 


[We are compelled to postpone the abstracts of the Intro- 
ductory Addresses delivered at the Albert Veterinary College ; 
‘Queen’s College, Birmingham ; Sydenham College, Birmingham ; 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine ; Sheffield Medical 
School ; Liverpool Royal Infirmary, &c.] 


larger experience in the branch he selects | 


rience which was available for | 
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ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


By A. C. MACLEOD, MD. 


TuE near approach of cholera to these shores, the virulence 
that has marked its progress through the countries it has 
already visited, and the possibility that we may shortly be 
called upon to do battle with it here at home, afford together 
matter for grave consideration. 

I am induced to bring before the notice of the profession a 
mode of treating the disease which my own experience has 
found eminently successful ; and I trust that, under the cir- 
cumstances of possibly coming danger, no apology will be 
needed. At the same time, I am fully sensible that, in de- 
manding that a new and special treatment shall be subjected 
to the impartial test of general experiment, a reasonable pro- 
spect of success should by the originator be afforded. 

During twenty years passed in India, I have had repeated 
opportunities of observing the disease, and have been led to 
the conclusions (most important if true)— 

Firstly. That no sanitary precautions, in the present state 
of our knowledge, will avail to stay its onward course, which 
proceeds by mysterious, maybe immutable laws, surely, irre- 
sistibly ; nor to moderate its virulence in individual cases, the 
first few proving generally fatal, and subsequent seizures be- 
coming gradually milder as the disease seems to exhaust itself. 

Secondly. That sanitary measures tending to raise the stan- 


dard of public health, and thereby to counteract a - 
tion in to the avail very bis 
its rav: by reducing the total number attacked. 

Thirdly. a ‘‘rational” may take the place of an ‘‘em- 

irical” treatment ; the latter term of course being taken in 
its legitimate, not an injurious sense. 

On the first two points time and ve will ae of 
my dilating at present ; therefore, and not without reluctance, 
I limit my attention to the last. 

In considering the treatment, it will be manifestly con- 
venient to exclude such cases as have already 1 into a 
moribund condition, as also those in which the sequel of the 
disease have supervened. 

In this formidable malady the functions of the liver, kid- 


denly and absolutely arrested. So that were.I asked to state, 
as succinctly as possible, in what cholera seems to consist, I 
should say ‘‘in the total suppression of some secretions, and 
the more than rtionate excess of others.” Impressed 
with this view of the pathology of the disease, | was led at an 
early stage of my experience to the profuse di 
from the mucous membrane as indicating Nature's principle of 
cure, by eliminating from the system the joison—or by what- 
ever p- term we may designate the noxious condition, —on 
the existence of which the disease nee Acting upon this 
supposition, and with that belief still further strengthened by 
a consideration of the already fatally inert condition of the 
liver and kidneys, I very quickly abandoned the conventional 
treatment by opiates and i ts. li, I argued, this deadly 
torpor of the liver and kidneys be indeed the proximate cause 
of the mischief, the ‘‘fons et origo mali,” perhaps the very 
essence of the disease itself, and f in these abundant eva- 
cuations be, as all analogy would | us to infer, a desperate 
but curative o ion of Nature, surely the very way to in- 
crease the existing evil on the one hand, wee! epes vo these 
salutary efforts on the other, would be to prescribe such a drug 
as opium. 
Diveardi then, with all its class, a remedy so glaringly in- 
I had to find uld, on the contrary, re- 
lection of calomel was 


The following, then, were the indications of treatment I kept 
in view :—lst. To restore the hepatic and rena’ functions. 
2nd. To assist—assuredly not to check—Nature in her ex- 
hausting, but , process of elimination by the bowels. 

For fallimont of the first indication 1 relied om calomel 
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obvious. None other could hold out such hope of specific and 
| certain effect. Amidst innumerable vaunted remedies, an im- 
| mense preponderance of testimony was already in its favour ; 
but universally its good effects had been counteracted, para- 
| lysed, rendered in fact almost impossible, by a conjunction 
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ven in ten-grain doses, and repeated every half hour, or even 
= eel ee to the intensity of the attack. I have 
also found, at a later ‘Gale a blister to the loins have a 

rising ‘effect in stimulating the kidneys to action. 
he second indication— that of Nature in her 
—_ of elimination—is to be fulfill by diffusible stimu- 
aaa by the state of the pulse; draughts of cold 
ibitum ; hot-water bottles to the feet, and diligent 
friction of the stomach and extremities. 

Whenever, therefore, I have been called to a case sufficiently 
early, I have invariably had recourse to the following mea- 
sures :—Ten grains of calomel washed down with a stimulant 
draught are at once and repeated as quickly and 
as _as may be requisite. It is surprising, by the way, 

the violent and continued retching, how little, if 
any, of the powder is brought up again. Hot-water bottles 
are at the feet, which themselves are wrapped in flannel. 
Three or four attendants are employed in aeiinond rubbing 
the abdomen and extremities with cajeput oil. e almost 
instantaneous result obtained by this rubbing process, not only 

the agonizing cramps, but in rousing and sustain- 
ing powers of life, is truly astonishing. There is 
no embrocation that | know comparable to it in allaying pain 
—I might almost say of any kind,—for I am in the daily abit 
of ribing it in colic, chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, &c. 
It 1s rapidly absorbed, and manifests itself in ‘the breath, the 
urine, and, as I conclude, in all the fiuids. In the intervals of 
rubbing, the whole abdomen is covered with a sheet of spongio- 

sprinkled with the oil. 

The insatiable thirst, another instructive and em- 
phatic token of Nature’s working and her wants, can in no 
way be so well met as by copious drau of cool - 

. Even when in it part rejected 
the» waste by flux and ¢ to dilute the fast 
thickening 


The dawn of recovery is recognisable by the 
sidence of the vomiting and purging, and the oo 
The watery motions are, a 
pretty consistent dejections of seemi 
mitted light, however, these will be 
bright olive, subsequently passing through successive shades 
of till the familiar yellow tinge is attained. The resto- 
ration of the renal function follows, sometimes at a considerable 


‘oumtl of an intense but 


; it is therefore voked” for with intense 
pee” As already stated, a blister to the loins is under | 
these circumstances a powerful adjuvant, and should be re- 


sorted to whenever this important issue is doubtful or de- 


layed 


During the present season an aggravated form of diarrhcea 
has been prevalent in Nottingham, presenti 

cases, the most prominent features of Mcsiatic c olera, such as 
and suppression of urine. 
The three following may be taken as illustrative. In each the 
treatment was that already described : in one case with such 

hours, to travel from here to London; and im another 
to attend on the following day to his duties in the Assize 
Case 1.—Mr. G——. I was called earl on the morning of 
July te thie found Sian peta, 
the abdominal muscles and those of the extremities being con- 
tracted by violent spasms. He had been ~ purged 
— night, the stools of the consistence of thin 

Nothin 


:—Aromatic spirit of ammonia, one 

; camphor mixture, peppermint water, of each four 

drachms : to be taken with half a glass of brandy. No recur- 
after the calomel was swallowed. 

been directed to repeat the calomel in 

the event of the vomiting re , and to take the draughts 


to circumstances. He | 


Surface warm and 
1; tongue florid, and white at base. 


, in sporadic | 


n | To have some besl-ten ; 
—Seven P.M.: Very sore from the effect of the cramps 

not moved ; 

first during th 

Nil. 

July 2ist.—Feels quite well, but weak. His presence at the 
Assize Court indis I could not prevail on him to 
remain at home. With a view to a gentle action of the bowels, 
the Tere was prescribed :—Rhubarb powder, one — 
carbonate of magnesia, two scruples; powdered ginger, ten 

t motions after the ’ 


Feels on the whole very well. 
as he says, better 
a day. was apprehending 


23rd.—Found my patient this 
and lighter than he has felt a 
spt when this attack com- 


a fit of gout, to which he is su 
This was the last visit 


Case 2.—Mr. B—— was,taken in the middle of the night 
of the 28th of 
true rice-wa 
— and 


precisely as above recorded, except that 
a second dose of calomel was needed to subdue the symptoms. 
On the following m 
no further treatment, 
residence in London. 


Cask 3.—Mr. B—— has been suffering from slight diarrhea 
He 


he was so far recovered as to require 
the same afternoon returned to his 


states that the motions were dark- 


| Countenance much 
| clammy sweat. 
this case so much resembled 
the others as to render detail needless. A tendency to bilious 
three days rw yu e the spongio- 
wetted with cajeput oil, was d on the 
| end of three days he was convalescent. 


The cajeput oil undou possesses powerful antispas- 
modic Bon He which appear hardly to hove been 
In recommending its use in the manner described, I do so en- 
tirely on my own personal experience, not having seen it used 
in a similar manner ‘by others. But as my observations wu 

n made i in Indi 


Nottingham, Sept. 1865. 


boy twelve 
age had been sent by his;parents, li in the neigh- 
of Grenoble (France), to take cow. 
He amused himself bird- , and ha 
filled ~ tomtits, he 


When f 
turned home. _ The boy was event 


MepicaTtep WINES AND THE ‘ee 1sE.—The trades- 
men who deal in quinine and other medicated wines have 
recently been‘visited the officers of excise, and the Com- 
missioners have decided that such wines cannot be retailed 
unless with the protection of a British wine licence. 


| cramps, not very severe, of belly and legs. Great thirst ; 
| tongue white and furred. He partook of brandy-and-water 
: durmg the night for the purging, but latterly the stomach re- 
jects everything. 
and extremities. The stools are ash-coloured. No urine has 
| glad if any of my professional brethren should be inclined to 
| adopt the treatment I have proposed, and kindly to record the 
| result of their experience in the columns of Tur LANCET. 
stomach, Dut came away accompanied Dy colourless Mucus, 1 een some 
Tongue white and dry; pulse 100, small and wiry. The rubbing in gutting 
with cajeput oil was commenced immediately, to the imtense | }i, wrist was caught ti by the neck of the hole. At that 
satisfaction of the patient, who said that the very smell ‘seemed | moment the branch betke, and he remained suspended by the 
hand a few inches from the ground. Thus he remained for 
on the abdomen. Ten grains of calomel were washed down | some time in great agony, when at last he seized a billheok 
| which hung by his side, and severed the hand at the wrist. 
age by pressure, and re- 
ly received into the 
yhere, Dy & trimming, the surgeon 
; every two hours, or oftener, according 
; is now quite free from pain ; has not vomited, and has had one 
scanty motion. Some s 
hand were relieved y 
persviring ; pulse 90, ful 
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THE LANCET. 


We have been justly reminded that the Medical Schools 
open this year at a moment when medical practitioners are 
called to a task of the utmost difficulty, and when the eyes of 
the people are fixed upon the profession with earnest watchful - 
ness. The Introductory Addresses inaugurating the medical 
courses at the various schools will bear satisfactorily that 
public scrutiny. Presented im the same leading journal which 
that day challenged Medicine to say what were her achieve- 
ments, what her principles, and what her claims to public con- 
tidence, they will have shown at least some claim, and pointed 
to some achievements. Called upon to state what means of 
physical research physicians apply to aid the progress of know- 
ledge of the secrets of the frame, they will have reminded 
the querist that we call now to our aid the sciences of optics, 
of acoustics, and of chemistry in its broadest applications. 
They will have dissipated the idea that Medicine aims at mys- 
tery; that it has anything to conceal ; that it is jealous of the 
study of those mysteries by other men of research. These are 
fallacious opinions which we regret to see entertained by any 
instructed public writer of the present day. The opposite is 
‘true: we court investigation; we beg the aid of physicists ; 
and ourselves become technically skilled in physical science in 
order to use that in interpreting the marvellously compli- 
cated and ever-changing phenomena of life and death, health 
and disease. We are asked to what facts we can point as 
ascertained in medical science; to what progress in medical 
knowledge, to what degree of exactness in science, we have 
attained. The answer was given by more than one of 
these lecturers. ‘‘ Medicine has no claim to be considered an 
exact science,” said Dr. Hanprrecp Jones in his address to 
the students at St. Mary’s Hospital. These are the words 
which Professor Owen had also used in the same theatre but a 
few months since; which Dr. Srokes emphatically employed 
in his address at the School of Physic in Ireland last year. 
Joun Srvuarr Mri, in his “System of Logic,” shows ad- 
mirably why it seems hardly possible that Medicine should 
ever become an exact science any more than politics or history; 
the main reasons being, the plurality of causes in every medical 
case tending to produce each result, the difficulty of exactly 
ascertaining the set of circumstances under which the medical 
agent is introduced and acts, and the possibility of con- 
founding the effects of circumstances with those of the 
agents whose properties we wish to study. But is Medicine 
nothing if not an exact science? Mr. Marsan, in his 
able introductory address at University College, drew very 
accurately the distinction between Medicine as a science and 
as an art. It is still inexact as a science and imperfect as 
an art. But great are its achievements, and considerable the 
progress made during the last century. Not to speak of the 
labours of men such as Jen~ner and Harvey, the world- 
famous benefactors of mankind —although both were admira- 


ble examples, one of deductive, the other of empirical study, — 
we may point to the later achievements of our art. Start- 
ing from Hunter, whose unwearying questioning of Nature 
led him to the true theory of ligature of arteries in aneurism, 
we advance along a pathway rich in the stately trophies of a 
beneficent and life-giving science. We meet the recent art of 
auscultation, founded on elaborate combinations of acoustic, 
physiological, and pathological investigation, which enable the 
physician, by putting an inch of wooden tubing to the chest, 
to pronounce upon the exact condition of those organs of respira- 
tion and circulation which are hidden from sight and touch ; 
we meet with the magnificent researches of our illustrious 
microscopists, who have not only laid open so many of the 
secrets of structure, but have largely increased our means of 
diagnosis ; we meet with the ophthalmoscope, by the aid of 
which He_muoxtz has endowed us with the power of reading 
off diseases within the eyeball as from an open book; we 
trace on all sides the application of chemistry to the diagnosis 
of disease, whether of the kidney or of the liver, or elsewhere— 
to the improvement of remedies—to the pathological explana- 
tion of obscure facts. Fifty years ago diseases of the respira- 
tory and circulatory organs were enrobed mysteries, diseases of 
the interior of the eye were beyond our physical investigation, 
the nature and treatment of parasitic diseases were barely 
known in outline, aneurism required amputation, ovarian 
disease was a death-warrant, vesico-vaginal fistule were in- 
curable, a diseased joint condemned a whole limb. We might 
multiply enormously, by descending into details, the record of 
the progress made in the arts of medicine and surgery: the 
increased exactness of diagnosis, the greater success in treat- 
ment, the extensive application of advanced physical science 
beth to research and cure. The whole science of public 
health, which is becoming a part of common knowledge, is the 
result of disinterested scientific labours of physicians. Enough, 
however, to say that, conscious of the enormous difficulties 
and great responsibilities of the medical mission, deeply 
sensible of the impotency of Medicine to conquer disease in 
some of its terrible forms, to baffle death in some of its most 
sudden and devastating inroads, we recognise the greatness of 
the unaccomplished task that lies before the professors of 
Medicine, and join with the orators of Monday in the com- 
mon invocation to continued research, and to that manly, 
religious, and undeviating performance of duty, under all cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and danger, which is one of the high- 
est characteristics of our profession. 


Tue recent inquest held at Leeds on the body of Harrier 
Maritpa Firrn, aged twenty-one, is suggestive of the gravest 
considerations. The facts which constitute the young woman’s 
previous history are interesting. Four years since the deceased 
entered the service of Dr. Mayye as maidservant, in which 
capacity she continued to act for twelve months. She was 
not, nowever, adapted for the duties of that position. Nature 
had intended her for a different station, having gifted her with 
a voice of such tone and quality as promised, under cultiva- 
tion, to afford her the means of a prosperous career. The girl 
was well-conducted and amiable, but friendless so far as re- 
garded her prospects of musical education. Anxious to afford 
her reasonable opportunities for the development of her talents, 
Dr. Maywe took counsel with musical professors, and, encour- 
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aged by their opinion, resolved upon her education for the 
musical profession, permitting her also to remain an inmate of 
his house during her pupilage. This alteration in the girl’s 
future prospects entailed corresponding changes in her present 
position. From a domestic servant, she became a companion, 
and devoted her time wholly to her musical training. After 
three years’ probation it was determined that she should make 
her début. Before doing so, she expressed a wish to visit her 
relations and friends, who resided at Barnsley. This she ac- 
cordingly did, and while absent with them she was seized with 
sudden and alarming illness. Her uncle, with whom she was 
staying, telegraphed to Dr. Mayne, informing him of her state. 
He at once proceeded to her, and found her suffering from an 
acute attack of vomiting and purging, accompanied by a high 
state of fever. He administered remedies with immediate relief. 
When the urgent symptoms had subsided, she craved earnestly 
to be removed to her home; and as her improved condition 
appeared to warrant this step, Dr. Mayne yielded to her re- 
quest, taking every precaution to diminish the fatigue of the 
journey. She bore the removal without complaint. On arriving 
at Leeds Dr. Mayne had every attention paid her, his servant 
and pupil being diligent in their watching. When the symp- 
toms returned, Dr. Mayne at once called into consultation 
Dr, Hossox. Their joint efforts in the sufferer’s behalf proved, 
however, unavailing; and she died of acute biliary fever ac- 
companied by diarrhcea within four days from the commence- 
ment of the attack. It was stated by the deceased that she 
had eaten freely of blackberry pie on the Sunday previous, 
and that shortly afterwards diarrhea had set in. It was 
known that she had previously suffered from disease of the 
digestive organs. 

These facts might, by the ordinary observer, have been 
received as illustrative of an acute though not unknown form 
of disease. In Leeds, however, there were some who deemed 
the entire occurrence as full of grave suspicion. It was re- 
ported that Dr. Mayne had a direct interest in the death of 
the deceased, and that his conduct was not undeserving of in- 
vestigation. An inquest was accordingly held, and a post- 
mortem examination made. Of the proceedings in reference 
to both Dr. Mayne not unreasonably complained, inasmuch 
as but for the courtesy of Mr. NunnE.Ey, the surgeon who 
conducted the post-mortem inquiry, he would have been kept 
in ignorance of the matter. Were it not that a coroner's 
inquest denotes a foregone conclusion that the circumstances 
of the death are suspicious, and to this extent only is capable 
of being perverted by malicious tongues, Dr. Mayne ought to 
be well satisfied with the result. The entire part he has 
taken in reference to the deceased is now published. Far 
better that it should be so than that idle gossip should con- 
tinue busy with his name, and by an undercurrent of scandal 
injure his reputation. He is not the first, and it is to be 
hoped he will not be the last lover of music who, in a spirit of 
the purest philanthropy, has afforded to destitute genius the 
means of its cultivation. Those who care to read the lives of 
our greatest performers, may learn that to accidents such as 
that which revealed to Dr. Mayne the natural gifts of the 
deceased, have been due the musical cultivation of many 
who have achieved European fame. In the educating the 
deceased no possible grounds for suspicion could have arisen, 
were it not that Dr. Mayne had done that which any prudent 
man might reasonably have done under the circumstances. 


He insured the life of his protéyée for an amount less than 
that which he had expended in her behalf. Beyond this no 
motive or suspicion could have attached to anyone which im- 
plied an interest in this poor girl’s death. There was not the 
slightest imputation affecting the moral relations of either. 
With whom, then, did the discretion rest of holding the 
inquest and giving painful publicity to circumstances calcu- 
lated to damage the character of a professional gentleman, who 
appears to have acted throughout in an entirely blameless 
manner? The illness occurred while the deceased was amongst 
her own relatives and friends. It followed on her partaking 
of food which, however harmless to many, disagreed with 
her. She was immediately attended by an experienced 
medical practitioner, who had his prescriptions compounded by 
an entire stranger. She was publicly, and at her own request, 
removed to a house where she had been well provided for, and 
in which she had been kindly treated. A servant and medical. 
pupil were seldom from her side, and a most experienced 
practitioner in the district was called into consultation. Death 
followed as the consequence of an acute attack of a recognised. 
form of disease ; and yet with these several circumstances, 
each confirming the other, and all pointing to the same con- 
clusion, a coroner’s jury was impannelled to declare that of 
which no reasonable person could have entertained a doubt. 

Such an occurrence is very much to be regretted. It 
weakens the importance of what should always be regarded 
as a very solemn and serious inquiry. The quasi-judicial in- 
vestigation in which the Coroner initiates the proceedings of 
the law should never be put in motion on frivolous pretences 
or for vexatious purposes. This is what has been done in the 
present case. It is true that our recent experience has too 
fully proved that a fearful amount of secret crime exists. It 
is sad to reflect that instances are not wanting in which every 
presumption suggested by birth, education, and position has 
been set aside by the detection of the criminality of those to 
whom suspicion was least likely to have been attached. Such 
cases, however, have had their special features. In this in- 
stance there is but the one—a generous resolve on the part of 
a stranger to develop the natural gifts of, if not a destitute, 
an impoverished young woman. 

If inquests are to be held for the gratification of idle gossips 
or the satisfaction of lovers of mischief, they will soon lose 
their importance, and cease to be regarded with that reverence 
and respect which might belong to them. True, that on in- 
vestigation the jury may declare that natural causes have alone 
contributed to the death of the deceased. Is this always 
accepted as a complete acquittal of the individual against 
whom suspicions have been directed? We apprehend not. 
The accused who leaves the prison-dock ‘‘ without a stain 
upon his character” frequently does so with a ruined repu- 
tation and a blighted career. To have been suspected is next 
to having been convicted. This being so, how serious is the 
responsibility which devolves on those with whom the initia- 
tion of such proceedings rests, In Dr. Mayne’s case there 
was need of especial caution. Was that caution exercised? 
His reputation is his fortune; his unblemished name his 
dearest possession. That both have passed through a trying 
ordeal is most true. That neither has been compromised 
may prove but a weak defence against the public scandal to 


which he has been so unnecessarily subjected. 
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THE appearance of epidemic cholera in Southampton and 
the vicinity is of the gravest importance. Although the out- 
break has not yet assumed alarming proportions, it is signifi- 
cant of the probable ripeness of our seaport populations to the 
influence of the pestilence. In face of the extension of the 
disease along the south coast of Europe, the tendency which 
it shows in the districts earliest invaded to seize upon inland 
towns, and the reported occurrence of groups of cases in central 
and northern Europe, it would be an egregious error not to take 
warning from this outbreak, and institute measures against 
the danger now imminent. Whether or not the malady under- 
goes further development in Southampton and the vicinity, 
or shows itself during the autumn in other towns, the lesson 
is the same. The experience of previous epidemics proves 
that several local outbreaks of the disease in the autumn and 
winter have preceded the great epidemic irruption in the fol- 
lowing year. This was the case in 1848-49 and in 1853-54. To 
hesitate with these examples before us is to court the evil so 
greatly dreaded. To wait until the pestilence is at every 
threshold is wilfully to repeat the folly which led to such 
disastrous results and caused so needless a waste of life in the 
last two epidemics. The recommendation of the Epidemio- 
logical Society recently submitted to Government, that the 
chief seaport towns and the merchant shipping in their har- 
bours should be inspected, ought immediately to be carried 
into effect. The hands of the local authorities should at once 
be strengthened by such an extension of powers as would 
enable them to deal effectively and without delay with first 
manifestations of the pestilence. Corporations and boards of 
guardians should forthwith take means for obtaining regular 
daily or weekly returns of the state of sickness within their 
jurisdiction, so that the earliest indications of an outbreak and 
its locality might be brought to their notice, and any exag- 
geration in the prevalence of bowel-complaint or change in 
its character receive instant attention. Further, the former 
haunts of cholera and present centres of fevers, and all 
lodging-houses, should be placed under constant supervision. 
Provision should be made for the continuous cleansing of 
filthy premises, and the lime-washer become the presiding 
genius of courts, alleys, and back-slums. Every source of 
water-supply, and especially every pump and well, should 
receive immediate attention. Finally, the preliminary ar- 
rangements should be made for contending with the actual 
disease, so that, if it appear, everything might be ready 
to follow it to its haunts and deal with it in its early and 
readily curable stage. The mapping out of districts, the 
formation of dispensaries, the organization of a medical staff 
and day and night services, and the establishment of houses 
of refuge, hospitals, and soup-kitchens, are not details to be 
carried out efficiently and economically at a moment’s notice. 
To defer these arrangements until the pestilence has broken 
out is to condemn the majority of those early stricken with it 
to an untimely death. 

A knowledge of former epidemics justities a hope, even at 
the worst, that there may be no wide extension of cholera in 
the kingdom during the present year. If the autumn and 
winter be turned to profitable account by the Government and 
local authorities, the coming spring will find us armed at 
all points against the probable pestilence. 


> 


REGISTRATION: HOW NOT TO DO iT. 

Tue Medical Council is certainly very unfortunate, and the 
corporations are certainly very perverse. The Council has ex- 
cellent intentions, of which the realization is constantly 
thwarted, and the profession is doomed to walk on the uneasy 
pavement which they make. One of the recent resolutions of 
the Council was to take into its own hands the registration of 
students. The general object of that measure was evidently 
useful: it was intended to consolidate the existing paths of 
entrance into professional study, to facilitate for the student 
his registration by sumplifyimg and unifying his responsibilities 
as a creature doomed to register, and to bring within the cog- 
nisance of the Council the “‘ exceptional cases" which, for a 
few years, are likely to require exemption from the excellent 
general resolutions adopted as to preliminary education and 
terms of study. When, therefore, the Medical Council issued 
its notices that it would undertake through the several 
branches for England, Lreland, and Scotland the registration 
of students, and when it further intimated that the deans of 
the several schools would be authorised to inspect and certify the 
necessary documents from their students, and to present such 
certified lists, all students and all those who are practically 
concerned in the work of medical education and the manage- 
ment of hospital schools, felt that this was a real boon to 
students, and that at the same time it offered the best gua- 
laid down. Hitherto the student had been 

personal registrations at the Col- 
lege and the Hall—a process at once cumbrous, troublesome, 
and leaving much to the uncertain tendencies of those bodies 
to permit or refuse exemptions according to their own ideas. 
i ion by the Council in the manner proposed promised 

to remedy all these evils. Actually, however, it proves to 
have removed none of them, and to have added complications 
of its own. The College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ 
Hall have defeated any such result by continuing unaltered 
their own separate regulations. Thus the student has now to 
effect three registrations of the same facts and for identical 
purposes. This action of the corporations really seems most 
reprehensible : it is provokingly troublesome, entirely useless, 
and has the effect of neutralising all the good effect of the 
registration by the Council. It is worse than useless, for 
it is annoying and mischievous. Hitherto it has been im- 
possible to obtain an actual register of medical students. The 
Council registers, if the corporations had simply left the matter 
in their hands, whose business it clearly is, would have effec- 
tually shown this; but now they will not certainly do so. 
For, as usual, a conflict of practice exists in exceptional cases, 
and we know of more than one name which will appear on the 
corporation registers which will not figure on those of the 
Council. So that the latter, when published, will not only be 
useless waste-paper, superseded by the private lists of the cor- 
porations, but will not even be a correct register of the students 
as they purport to be. We enter a strong protest against this 
multiple registration by the corporations. It is obnoxious and 
obstructive. The examining boards can find enough to do in 
properly fulfilling their functions as such, without teasing 
students and thwarting the Medical Council by persisting in 
assuming functions of registration which are entirely unneces- 
sary, and only worry the men, while they destroy the value 
and meaning of the Council registers. We are happy to notice 
the wise and dignified demeanour of the College of Physicians, 
who have throughout acted courteously and intelligently in 
their relation to the Medical Council and the profession. They 
have shown an honourable acquiescence in the consolidated 
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regulations of that central authority, and in abstaining from 
requiring a fourth registration, they acquire a fresh claim to 
the good opinion and the gratitude of the profession. 


VOICES FROM THE VESTRY. 


We have given a deal of attention to the proceedings of the 
various boards of guardians after the publication of the reports 
of our Commissioners upon the treatment of the poor in work- 
house infirmaries. These p ings have, with few exceptions, 
been hardly less discreditable than were their previous oppres- 
sive ignorance and cruel parsimony. From the outset of this in- 
quiry we have dealt tenderly with the guardians. Our Commis- 
sioners have carefully avoided condemning individuals where 
such avoidance was possible, and have been desirous to give full 
credit for good intentions even where they were rather avowed 
than apparent by their fruits. Moreover, those reports have 
been marked by singular accuracy; and, considering the diffi- 
culty of mastering the details of large establishments in rapid 
inspections conducted under auspices not always friendly, it is 
remarkable that so great a mass of information has been pro- 
cured and verified, so searching an analysis afforded of the 
interior of these houses, so many gross and incredible abuses 
exposed, without any material statement having been shown 
to be erroneous. The guardians might have been expected to 
receive those reports with sincere interest and careful self- 
examination, if not with pleasure or gratitude. But it is a 
noteworthy fact that, where nothing could be denied, there 
has yet been the most unworthy vituperation ; and that small 
efforts are constantly being made to smother further revelation, 
and to wreak vengeance upon the few persons within reach. The 
Shoreditch Workhouse infirmary was a scandal to the nation 
and a disgrace to the parish. Not one of the abuses described 
could be doubted or denied, but the feebleness of the defence 
was only exceeded by the violence of the abuse which accom- 
panied it. We find in a local journal an article descriptive of 
the Board's last act of vengeance on it for extracting our re- 
port. The editor writes :— 

‘*The Board, we assume, were wholly ignorant of the reve- 
lations made by THe Lancer Commissioner in respect to the 
treatment of the sick in the infirmary wards ; and so, also, we 
assume that they are ignorant of the malpractices described 
| our correspondents, who detail their own doleful experience 

the quality of the food, the manner in which it is cooked, 


and the stinted quantity supplied, not always in accordance 
with the rations ordered and indicated by the dietary table.... 
The guardians have withdrawn their official advertisements 
from this paper, forno justifiable reason in a commercial sense ; 


has occurred with respect to the Shoreditch 
Vestry. No opportunity has ever been given us for explana- 
tion; no fault has ever been found with us personally, with 
the amount charged, or with the paper which we represent ; 
but it has been suggested that our outspoken condemnation of 
local abuses, and particularly of the treatment of the poor by 
those who have authority over them, has led to this result. ... 
Tue Lancet Commissioner spoke with authority on the sub- 
jects which came under his personal cognisance; and the 
prayer which has recently ap in the columns of 
the Advertiser, detailing facts beyond the Commissioner’s 
knowledge, bears out all the inferences suggested by his pun- 
gent remarks.” 

At St. George’s, Southwark, the Vestry have been com- 
pelled to yield somewhat to the immense public pressure 
which has been and is being brought to bear upon them. The 
report of our Commissioners has done part of its work ; but it 
was not the less received with a storm of bad language. 

Several of the boards, on the appearance of the reports, 
commissioned their paid officers to draw up counter reports ; 
but the extreme inadequacy of those documents to establish 
a negative, and the discredit which they have brought upon 
the authorities, have taught a lesson to the Clerkenwell Board 
of Guardians. They contented themselves merely with the 
general statement that the report was a tissue of falsehoods, or 


the same 


with some similar amenities, and buried the matter as soon 
as possible. Here, amongst other delights, the dead-house, it 
will be remembered, is in the little airing yard which ventilates 
the low and crowded wards ; and while noticing the gross and 
dangerous impropriety of that arrangement, we observed that 
it was not in a satisfactory state. Ata meeting of the guar- 
dians following that at which this effort was made to bury our 
report, a letter from Mr. Paget, the clerk of the Vestry, was 
read, stating that the attention of the Vestry had been called 
to the condition of the workhouse and the report which had 
appeared in THe Lancet; that the medical officer of health 
had inspected the dead-house, and found the smell very offen- 
sive ; he recommended that a tier of fresh charcoal should be 
placed above the highest coffin, and that the walls should be 
properly limewashed. 

The proceedings of the guardians are entirely suicidal. The 
utter ignorance, the mean mismanagement, the total miscon- 
ception of their duty as governors of great hospitals for the 
sick poor, which lie at the root of the existing abuses, seem to 
incapacitate them from attempting any large reform. Nothing 
less than a displacement of some of the existing elements from 
the governing body and the introduction of a more enlightened 
management can provide a remedy for this national scandal. 


THE OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS IN HOSPITALS. 

Tue out-patient departments of hospitals form a rich mine, 
which is very imperfectly utilized and very insufficiently ap- 
preciated by medical students. Attendance on the physicians 
and surgeons who have charge of the in-patients is com- 
pulsory on students; it is that which is required by the exa- 
mining boards. Attendance on the out-patient rooms is given 
or withheld commonly at the will of the student. Hence it is 
comparatively rare to find them at the elbow of the medical 
officer in charge of this department, where they could see and 
learn so much that is of the highest importance; while they 
may be found in troops at the heels of the in-patient attendant, 
where often, from their very number, they can hardly see or 
learn anything. Students who attend at hospitals, however, 
to qualify for the profession in the true and best sense of that 
much-abused word, should by no means neglect the out- 
patients. The multitude and variety of their slighter ailments 
or earlier stages of disorder afford the most valuable means of 
instruction: these are the phases of disease which make up 
the mass of ordinary practice. The severer forms and later 
stages of disease are proportionately rare. 

There are two ways of encouraging students to the study of 
cases in the out-patient room, practised at one or two hospitals, 
which deserve to be popularized and more generally adopted. 

One plan is, to require that candidates for clerkships and 
dresserships in the wards should first have acted as clerks and 
dressers in the out-patient rooms. No preparation could be 
more valuable. The student acquires there the rudiments of 
his duty; he becomes accustomed to the aspects of the earlier 
stages and lighter forms of disease, and the simpler operations 
of dressing. This is a real benefit to himself, and not less so 
to the in-patients upon whom he is presently to try his hand. 
It increases the efficiency of those departments, adds fresh 
interest to the work of the physician or the surgeon, who 
teaches while he works, and multiplies the usefulness of the 
hospital as an educational and healing institution. 

Another good plan is, to set apart a day for diagnosis of more 
difficult or complicated cases. The great bulk of cases in the 
6ut-patient room admit of, and from their number require, rapid 
diagnosis and prescription ; a certain smaller number require 
more careful investigation and steady watching. These cases 
may with profit be specially investigated on the diagnosis day, 
when they are by arrangement collected, and afford the most 
admirable opportunity for effective and practical clinical teach- 
ing. . We know that this plan is not only practicable, but is 
very convenient to all; and where it has been tried, it works 
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well. The student profits greatly by it; the patient and phy- 
sician hardly less. 

We commend these two suggestions to consideration, 
satisfied by experience that they will be found to aid in en- 
student in knowledge of the most essential parts of his pro- 
fession. It will be very satisfactory to find them adopted, 
and to learn whether they can be advantageously added to or 
modified. 


YELLOW FEVER IN SWANSEA. 


YELLOW FEVER has been introduced into Swansea. A short 
time ago a ship named the Hecla entered the harbour 
from Cuba, having fever on board. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the fever was true yellow fever ; and one of the 
crew died from the disease the day after the ship had anchored 
in the port. About fourteen days from this time the disease 
appeared among a portion of the population of the town having 
direct communication with the infected ship, or with the per- 
sons first seized on shore, and thirteen deaths from the malady 
have already taken place. The outbreak is now believed 
to be at an end, as no recent cases have occurred. Dr. 
Buchanan has been sent to Swansea, by the Privy Council, 
to investigate the circumstances attending the introduction 
of the fever into the town ; and stringent measures have been 
taken by the local authorities to prevent communication with 
the infected ship, and limit the further dispersion of the 
disease on shore. 

Yellow fever has several times been brought to our coasts 
by ships from the West Indies, but this is the first instance 
of its propagation among the population. 

Nazaire, a seaport situated at the mouth of the Loire, in Aug. 
1861. The introduction of the disease was traced to a ship, 
the Anne Marie, which had arrived from the Havannah. 
During her passage two of the crew had died from yellow 
fever, but as the last death had occurred thirteen days before 
the vessel reached St. Nazaire, she was not subjected to 
quarantine. The mate, who superintended the unloading of 
the cargo, died on the 5th August, and of seven workmen from 
the Gloire, employed in di the cargo, six died before 
the 8th. Between the 4th and 8th of the month several 
fatal cases of the disease occurred in St. Nazaire, Painbeuf, 
and Indret (the latter place being ten miles from Nantes, on 
the Loire). Two cases of yellow fever oceurred also at l’Orient 
before the 19th August, one of which was fatal. The first 


case was that of a seaman belonging to a steamer plying 
between St. Nazaire and l’Orient, and who had been on board 
i persons, it is | 


the Anne Marie in the former port. Eighteen 

believed, lost their lives in this outbreak. When the disease 
was recognised, the authorities at once established an hospital- 
ship off St. Nazaire, with the necessary staff of medical 
officers and nurses ; and the Anne Marie was condemned and 
scuttled. 

An unusual approximation of the temperature of Swansea 
during the summer to that of the outstanding regions of the 
yellow fever zone, it is thought, and not unreasonably, has 
been the main fostering cause of the outbreak in Swansea. It 
may be anticipated that the disease, if not already at an end, 
the English coasts, so far as our present experience goes, inter- 
pose an almost i obstacle to the spread of yellow 
fever in this country. It is clear, however, from the introduc- 
tion of the disease into Swansea, that we may repose too great 
confidence in our removal from the yellow fever zone. The 
Hecla had not been subjected to quarantine ; and cases are 
far from infrequent in which ships which had lost several of 
their crew from yellow fever on the passage from the West 
Indies to this country have been admitted into port without 
observation. 


CASE.TAKING. 

Waite there are many points in medical education on which 
opinions are divided, there is one concerning which there is 
universal agreement—the importance of actual clinical work; 
the necessity that students should give the largest possible 
share of time to the study of disease at the bedside. The two 
kinds of work which all agree to be indispensable, and to form 
the groundwork of medical knowledge, are, work in the dissect- 
ing-room and work at the bedside. Speaking of the latter, 
however, we are impelled to say, from our personal observation, 
that it is very carelessly done by multitudes of students, 
and by many utterly The listless way in which a 
great number of students ‘‘ walk” the hospitals, without ever 
attempting much more than the physical exertion involved in 
that performance, is very obvious even to the casual observer. 
Those who have occasion to look beneath the surface, and are 
familiar with student-work, know also that even students who 
exert themselves to study the cases, and watch the symptoms 
of cases while they note the treatment, very frequently fail to 
gather any but a small proportion of the benefit due to their 
industry and good intentions, owing to the desultory manner 
in which they follow the cases, and the want of system in their 
observations. Relatively no part of student-work is so imper- 
fectly accomplished as clinical note-taking ; yet it is, perhaps, 
the most important. We hope, therefore, to render a service 
to students by calling their attention especially to this subject. 
It is one of great importance to themselves, and hardly less so 
to their brethren in science. It is surprising how badly many 
practitioners of tact and experience note the features of their 
cases ; and even in perusing the selected contributions of me- 
dical observation which appear in our pages, a want of early 
clinieal training and a defect in systematic observation may 
often be traced, which partly mar the value even of records of 
cases highly important and instructive. We would advise 
every student at the outset of his career to provide himself 
with one or other of several excellent clinical guide-books 
which are now extant, such as the compendious ward manuals 
of Nunn, Radcliffe, and Warter, or the more complete hand- 
books of Hughes Bennett, the Society of Observation, or Dr. 
Lyon. These are all good of their kind, and will help to form 
those careful habits of clinical observation and record which 
are of the highest value, but are very insufficiently cultivated. 


FROCKS AND GOWNS. 


Amonest the events of the day we have to record the acqui- 
sition to our ranks of a fair votary of medical science. The 
Society of Apothecaries numbers amongst its members a young 
lady who would take no denial ; who has perseveringly ever- 
come the enormous difficulties which beset the path of a female 
student of medicine ; who has satisfactorily passed through a 
complete course of medical study, and justified by her exami- 
nations her claims to a diplema of the Society. We ami- 
cably salute this blue-eyed priestess of A/sculapius, and con- 
gratulate her upon the favourable termination to a hard-fought 
struggle. The industry, the ability, and the determination 
which she has shown augur well for that success which we 
heartily wish her. She has achieved a position, entirely ex- 
ceptional, at a great sacrifice. But we apprehend that it is a 
penalty of her position that it is likely to remain entirely 
exceptional. 


We cannot accept the event as an omen of coming change. 
We see not the slightest reason to suppose that the admission 
of Miss Garrett as an apothecary will tempt other young }: dies 
to follow her example, or facilitate the path of anyone if she 
should be so tempted. At a great cost of time, labour, and 
money, she has satisfied the necessary and ordinary require- 
ments of the examining boards; she has dissected as a lady 
must dissect—privately ; she has received her courses of lec- 
tures as a lady must receive them—apart from the classes of 
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ordinary students. No doubt the examiners had due regard 
for her sex, and omitted all those subjects of examination 


bably by the limits of her studies, from becoming the family 
physician ; for there are a host of ailments and circumstances 
which would prevent her from occupying that position. It 
would be useless for her to settle in any small hamlet or vil- 
lage, where she would have the general responsibility of the 
health of a mixed population. She is confined to practice in 
some great centre of population, where she can assume the 

of a special consulting practitioner. Here she may 


severe study, industry and labour in her difficult vocation, 
and a fair competence to start with. Of such, how many will 
be content to deny themselves the pleasures of their natural 
position as wives and mothers in the early prime of life? How 
many will sacrifice themselves to a thirst for independence and 
professional fame? For such Miss Garrett has opened a way; 
but she has done nothing, and can do nothing, by entering the 
medical profession, to find employment for women : by this we 
mean, not work for clever industrious women in easy circum- 
stances and insensible to the ordinary attractions of early mar- 
riage, but for poor ordinary and average women. 


CASES FOR EXEMPTION. 


Unpver the regulations now in force for the ordering of 
medical education, it is required that every medical student 
shall be registered at the commencement of his professional 
study, and not until he has passed the preliminary examination 
im languages and mathematics. This excellent regulation falls 
hardly, however, upon certain individuals who began their pro- 
fessional some years since, and have passed the 
time when men can satisfactorily go through such preliminary | town 


sionally, and who can hardly be expected now to prepare for 
an examination in Arts, that they might well in such cases 
dispense altogether with the literary examinations. The cases 
are very few in themselves; they are obviously exceptional, 
and could be treated as such; they must diminish in number 
every year; and the strict adherence to this requisition would 
in some cases involve a considerable hardship. A little ten- 
derness in dealing with the few cases which will occur during 
the next year or two would have a good rather than a bad 
effect. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Srxce our last report epidemic cholera has effected a lodg- 
ment upon our own shores, extended widely in France, attacked 
some of the more inland cities and towns of Italy, shown itself 
at Algiers, and is reported to have appeared in Central and 
Northern Europe. 

I. Newly-infected or places not iousl: 
England. 

Sholing Common (four miles from Southampton). —Two fatal 
cases reported prior to the 3rd Oct. 

Bitterne (two miles from ).—Nime or ten cases 


Southampton 
reported, five of which have ney fatal. Marked 
of Bitterne. 


Paris.—About f ved in the i 
from Sept. 22nd to Genetuiee proved 
Dr. Vacher, of the Py states, in a letter to 
the Temps, that from the 22nd to the 30th seventeen 
i ent, six of 


ion 14,329 ; 
N. from sea ; seventeen miles 8 .E. from Nimes).—Sept. 26: 
20 deaths from cholera. Latest accounts state that the bulk of 
the inhabitants have fled. 
ssi) 


_ Montpellier (Paris, 29th Sept.: population 
six miles N. of Mediterranean ; seventy-six 
Marseilles). — Five cases received into the 
La Seyne (seaport ; four miles 8.W. of Toulon ; 
semen —Cholera has appeared. 
is 


examinations—easy and proper enough as they are for young | Working 


men fresh from school. Some of these gentlemen have toiled 
on for years, waiting their opportunity for entering at medical 
schools when they shall have earned the funds necessary for 
the fees and for their support. Hence it has been justly 
thought desirable, in order to avoid giving a retrospective 
force to these restrictions, which might act harshly and un- 

such persons, on satisfactory representations. We noted lately 
that the Medical Council had determined, in deciding upon 
the first of such applications which came before them recently, 
that the applicant might be excused from passing an examina- 
tion in Arts before commencing his professional studies, but 
that he must pass that examination before he can be admitted 
to the professional examinations. The principle of this reso- 


Solliés-Pont (East of Toulon ; 
broke out suddenly. On the 
occurred, of which 55 proved fatal 
the 28th, 12 deaths. 
Nimes (sixty-two miles N.W. of Marseilles ; 
1852, 47,395).—Sept. 27th : Scattered cases of « 
La Ciotat (seaport, fifteen miles 8.E. of Marseilles 
lation 4093).—First case on the 15th of August : Ee ne 


Cette S.W. of Mont- 
pellier ; population, in ). —Infected. 
Salon, St. Paul, Charleval, Soa, and Ventaben (all in 
the vicinity of Toulon).—Reported infected. 1, 
in 


Aiz (seventeen miles N. of Marseilles ; 
17,715).—27th and 28th Sept. : Two 
L'Isle (Vauclose).—47 died of cholera between the 10th and 


lation is excellent, and shows an exact appreciation of the true | 27th ult. 


functions and duties of the Council as a registering body. We 
would, however, urge upon the Branch Council that at the 
present time, and while some few exceptional cases still exist 
of. men advanced in age who have been long preparing profes- 


Nice.—Seven deaths occurred between the 19th and 25th of 


Igiers.—Sept. 26th: Cholera has broken out the 
‘Bight deaths have oocurred in the 


which would be shocking to the female mind, but which are 
very necessary for ordinary general practice. But now that 
she is legally qualified, for what sort of practice is she fitted ? | 
Of course she is cut off from the army, navy, and even from | 
Poor-law medical appointments ; from the house-surgeoncies of | 
general hospitals; from assisting any practitioner in general | 
practice, and, indeed, from the ordinary run of general practice | 
altogether by the nature of the miscellany of cases which would 
require to be treated. She is compelled by her sex, and pro- Eee 
well founded, she has the prospect of success. But what hope | 
does this afford to any number of women? To succeed in such 
; @ position can only be given to a few. There are only a few | 
| of such opportunities; and to be able to grasp them requires 
: ability to found a reputation, and capital to await the coming —— 
S | practice and maintain the necessary social position. The field i 
) is so small, and the gateway so narrow, that few can pass. No | 
| whom died. The fatal cases of the disease had not, he says, 
that violent and rapid character (cette marche foudroyante) 
in the The malady came on 
| gradually, following upon acts of imprudence, and it found the 
The sanitary state of the popu- 
: m is in other — satisfactory. Dr. Vacher complains 
| of the state of the Parisian drinking water. It swarms with 
infusoria, and to its impure condition, and the recent elevated 
temperature of the atmosphere, he attributes the diarrhea 
Paris. 
Lyons. —Ten from cholera recorded from the 11th to 
SC | the 21st of Sept. 
ation 
t the 
from tear of the disease. 


=~ 
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, Russia, about 200 
'9115).—The Poste 
; the first on 


—_— (population about 30,000).—Sept. 28th: 2 cases ; 
 Geomaclo (ten miles 8.8.W. of Modena).—Sept. 28th : One 


Barletta di Bari _One case. 
on west coast of the 
irey taro miles N of Bari lation 19,929).— 


miles 8.W. of Ancona; population 
enty‘one mile ; 9 deaths. 

Syria. 
Kassaba (f miles E. Smyrna), Manissc (twent 
niles yrna}, and Subia (sixty miles 8. py 


H miles N.N.E. of Damascus; population 
Cholera has broken out. 


16,030).—Sept. 2 


the suburbs. On the plain 

tents have been erected for the accommodation of 

Provision is also made for the distribution of food. 
alta.—There is a marked declension of the epidemic. 


Deaths of the military and in the suburbs not included. 


in ten was 79 in 
and the lowest 40'in that of 1859, The unuanal 
present season appears to have raised the mortality f 
in the lat week of September. 
that of a child, were referred to cholera. The three following 
occurred to adults :— 

At Li, Church-street, Westminster, on Sept. 26th, a distil- 
ler’s collector, aged fifty-nine, died of “‘ cholera biliosa” after 
five days’ illness. 

At 4, Kinder 


tailor, aged -8iX, = 
ler, aga hora 
wife of a watchmaker, aged fifty-two, a. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Dr. Osporn, of Bitterne, lost one more case yesterday—a 
fresh case—after twelve hours’ suffering. His total of deaths 
is five ; cases recovered and under treatment, six. No deaths 
have occurred here since I wrote. The only two deaths from 
cholera took place on the 22nd and 29th Sept. About 


great publi The cingulaty, 
by day, vat by night it is cold in the extreme. 


Southampton, Vct. 4th, 1865. 
A Youne Srupenr.—About sixty candidates 
sented 
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Central and Northern Europe. 
Altenberg (twenty miles 8. of Dresden ; population 2036).— Catholics ee 
Several cases reported. The first case, a lady recently arrived — ve 
miles 8.8.E. of St. Petersburg ; populatio Protestants ll 
du Nord states that several cases ——— 
the 4th of August. Total ... —_ -- 1193 
Ttaly. In addition, 600 persons at least are estimated to have been 
carried off in 
Cholera. 
th A 
7 eocare (eight miles N.E. of Chieti; populat on 2400) 2 
gina. Enoland and the lie, 
Marseilles. —The outbreak is declining. Southampton. —Additional caste of choles and cholersic 
Deaths from cholera. diarrheea have occurred during the past seven days. The 
Civil population. local authorities, aided by Dr. Osborn, Dr. Parkes, and Dr. 
Sept. 23rd. = - SS Wiblin, are taking active measures to meet the contingency. 
Toulon.—The epidemic persists. e deaths from diarrhea in the four weeks of September 
Deaths from cholera. were 59, 85, 83, and (last week) 92. The corrected a 
Sept. 23rd... & 
th ... 

Gibraltar.— . 25th : The epidemic still increases. 
and 
of T 
the 

cof 
Crviz Porviation. 
| Sept. 22nd 19 10 | 
Mth ... x. 4 4 
ti... 7 > Deaths not returned. 

The weather broke on the 26th. Plenteous rain and a fresh 
breeze were followed by a rapid falling off in the number of 
cholera cases. In Valetta there have been no cases for two or 
three days. Since the 2nd of July, the number of attacks in 

the troops. government is taking steps to 
ventilate the sewers of Valetta, by shafts extending ten feet 
above the houses. 

The disease —— im the island of Gozo on the 2)st of | Cases are now recovermg or under treatment, having Dé 
July. Between date and the 27th ult. there were 442 | the symptoms of the Asiatic cholera form, but mild in degree, 
14,000. At the | and as yet amenable to treatment.__Dr. Cheeseman had two 

Acqui. : 2 cases 

28th: 2 cases. 

Seen 28th : 8 cases and 9 deaths. 

Salonica.— latest news state that there have been no =< 
cases for a fortnight. pre- 

Smyraa.—Sept. 16th: No cases have occurred in the city SE edical 
during the past week. at ye em isolated cases still occur. | Registration Examination, amongst whom was G. H. Huntley, 
pete ey ee from the epidemic, | a youth of thirteen years of age, who passed a successful exa- 
from the of June to the 8th of September :— mination, and has been placed on the register. 
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Rledical Hews. 
Royat or Puysicians or Lonpon.—At a 


a wa of the Fellows held on . 30th, the follow- 
ing Members he are duly Fellows of the 
same 


Anstie, Francis Edm M.D. Lond., Wimpole-street. 
Roberts, William, M.D. Manchester. 


At the same meeting, the following gentlemen, having un- 
of 
Brown, Robert 
, F 


lorence. 
Foster, Balthazar Walter, M.D. Erlangen, Birmingham. 
The following were reported to have the Preliminary 
Examination in the subjects of General — 
Bartlett, James Prime, Notting-hill. 
Baumgartner, John Richard, Gorleston. 
Bolton, John, Gower-street. 
Cheetwood, William, Waltham Abbey. 
Clark, Andrew, Kensington-gardens-square. 
Collens, Thomas, Birmingham. 
Elliott, Frederick William, Turnham-green. 
Hodges, William, Bristol. 
Hosking, Ethelbert, Woburn-square. 
Jackson, Henry Ensworth, grove. 
Now, Charles He 
, Cc enry, Upper Berkeley-street. 
Charles, Guilford-street. 
Pedier, George Henry, 
ree 
Porter, Richard, Drovtwich. 
Roberts, Arthur Milson, South Norwood. 
Saunders, William Egerton, Peck 
Simon, Arthur Charles, Upper Westbourne-terrace. 
Smart, David, Cranbrook. 


and lady passed 
of Medicine and received certificates to practise on Sept. 28th :— 
Colles Litchfield, Berkeley-gardens, W. 
-street, Sunderland. 
Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 


Garrett, 
The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
tirst examinati 


Di William Henry, John: 
xon, 
Elizabeth, 


Bailey, John Coyle, Middlesex Hospital. 


ames Mid 
ohn Rees, Middlesex H 
Robert, University College. 
Hosprrat at Suez.—The Viceroy of Egypt has 
established an extensive hospital at Suez for the use of the 
pilgrims from Mecca. 


Socta, Science Coneress, 1866. — The Town 
Council of Manchester have invited the Social Science Asso- 
ciation to hold their annual congress next autumn in Man- 


THE DRAINAGE OF PortsmoutH.—The 


body, and a few ladi 
Tue Mepicat Men in tHe or France AND 
CHoLtERA.—Whilst half the population of Arles, where the 
A Hovse-Puaysician’s DeatH From CHOLERA.—M. 


end, and coul left the hospital bat hu 

his post, and fell a victim to his devotion to duty. Several 

very touching speeches were made at the funeral. 
ADDENBROOKE’s Hospirat, CamBripee.—aAt the 


& of this institution, held on 
day last, Mr. Ald. H. Smith in the chair, Dr. Paget in- 


i onlay £25 a year each. 
t teaching others 
the services of five under-nurses, to be trained 
nurses, these under-nurses to receive from £16 to £1 


new building is rapidly. 
Davis, of Cambridge, has in 

New Sr. Hosprrat.—The preparations 
for the erection of the new St. Thomas's Hospital, in accord- 
ance with the plans for the Thames Southern Embankment, 
on the site selected at Stangate, are actively ing, and 
the last arch of Westminster-bridge is now stopped by tender 


ples, 


Tue Seamen’s Hospritat.—The Seamen's Hospital 
Society has recently received from Mr. De the Russian 


the reconstruction of the hospital, so long 

off Greenwich. The Grand Duchy of Finland 

consent of the Emperor of Russia, forwarded 
society the sum of £20 as an annual subscription to 

pital, with a courteous acknowledgment from Mr. De 

the Consul, of the care and attention received in the - 
nought annually by a large number of Finnish sailors. 

Tue founder of the well-known establishment for 
the manufacture of surgical instruments in Paris, M. Charriére 
senior, had some ago transferred his house to the hands 
of his son, M. Julius Charritre. The 


OrrictaL Mission or Frencn Mepican 
ALEXANDRIA.—Four physicians 
Go 


were 
une, 1861, a’ 
and one child 


q 
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e head- 
8 a year. 
One of these was an intelligent and educated person. The 
our 
| 
a 
t 
to prevent boa c. interfering e work ©) - 
2 tor the dam, in which will be laid the foundation lene I 
of the hospital. t 
1 
I 
onsul-Lenerai in London, sum © DeINg 
amount of contributions from the Governments of several 
rovinces of the Grand Duchy of Finland, and collections ' 
es Finnish merchants and captains, in aid of the fund for , 
| 
| 1 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
7 : : successor to his father, kept up the reputation of the ‘ 
followi th and was highly esteemed by the medical profession. A sad | 
Apornecarigs’ Hatt. — The following gentlemen | pjow has now heme experienced by the family, for M. Char- | 
riére junior has just died, after a few days’ illness, at the | 
early age of thirty-five. A large concourse of medical men | 
and friends attended the funeral, and the liveliest sorrow has | 
m expressed at unfortunate event. 
bee i at this unfi 
| ME 
attacked with cholera, and to study the disease. Two of them, 
latter ing severely from dysentery. two 
Beyrout and Damascus to take charge of cholera patients. om 
Tue tate Dr. Roperick M‘Lean, or Souru 
Sanitary Strate or Leeps.—Dr. Hunter, one of | Ursr.—On the 20th ult., a very handsome and costly monu- 
the Government Inspectors, is now making an investigation of | ment was erected at the parish church to the memory of the 
the sanitary state of Leeds. above gentleman. 
Dr. wits son of the late Rev. Roderick M ‘Lean, 
minister of py ag of South Uist, in the county of Inver- 
ness. One of Manse children, he was, like many of that 
chester. class, an honour and an ornament to his country. He was 
educated in the parochial school of his native parish, prepara- 
of - : usual course of study, he received the degree of M.D. 
place at Eastney, near Portsmouth, on Tuesday, in the pre- After receiving his qualifications, he returned to his native 
sence of the mayor, the principal members of the corporate county, and shortly thereafter entered upon a very successful 
career of practice—alas! that it should have been so brief. 
He was an uncommonly popular man; his gentlemanly 
sweetness is disposition, urbanity is manners, 
combined with his rare medical skill, secured for him the love 
and confidence of all his patients in the most complete manner, 
so that when he fell a victim ‘to a most virulent fever caught 
Léon Mathieu, House-Physician to the Conception Hospital of and the 
Marseilles, has just been carried off by cholera. The deceased populous district which coned tb scene of his labours. Bitter 
| tears of sorrow. were shed in hundreds of the ee of the 
| pose, ot a few 4 
could remember not many a midnight visit, gratuitously 
| given in the time of thetr nests but that very often, not only 
the medicine, but also the food and cordials which their poverty 
placed py their reach, bestowed by him. 
He died on the of J 
the that, after great difficulty, the committee | one, leaving a young wido' to lament his r 
had succeeded in obtaining four nurses from St. Thomas’s Hos- | A monument to his memory having @ time been spoken 
who had been trained under the Nightingale Fund. | of, very‘soon a sum of was subscribed sufficient to get 
would be found excellently trained nurses, and would be Up a Vary elegant piller, with 
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Co Correspondents. 


Tue Conover ror Mippiesex Mr. 

Ove attention has been directed to another difference between Dr. Lankester 
and Mr. Keele, the circumstances of which are briefly as follows :— 
A crossing-sweeper, named Cooper, residing in Islington, who had been ill 
for months, died a short time ago. Fully a month before his death he 
applied for medical relief at the Holloway Dispensary on Mr. Keele’s day. 
Mr. Keele saw him no more, except once casually at the crossing, about 
three weeks before his death. On the occurrence of the death, which hap- 
pened about the 25th of September, Mr. Keele was asked for a certificate, 
which he declined to give, on the ground that he had not seen the patient 
professionally for a month at least, and that the patient had been confined | 
to bed for at least six days before his death. He explained these facts in a 
letter to the Coroner's officer, and finished his letter by saying— Should | 
Dr. Lankester think fit to hold an inquest in the case, I should feel obliged 
if he would direct some other gentleman to make the post-mortem.” An 
inquest was duly held, and Dr. Lankester took occasion to reflect on Mr. 
Keele for not having given a certificate, arguing that he must have known 
that the patient had consumption. Dr. Lankester also asked Mr. Shaw, 
who made the post-mortem, how long after death it was when he made it. 
On Mr. Shaw replying seventy-two hours, the Coroner is reported to have 
said, in the way of an exclamation, “Seventy-two hours after death, and 
Mr. Keele refused to make a post-mortem forty-eight hours after.” These 
disagreements between the Coroner and the profession are at once unde- 
sirable and unseemly. Mr. Keele was certainly under no obligation to | 
certify the cause of death of a man whom he had not seen, excepting 
of his knowledge of the case as would have superseded the inquest. More- 


duty of the post-mortem. It must be admitted, however, that the way in | 
which Mr. Keele expressed his wish not to do this duty was pereety | 
courteous and respectful. We regret that the Coroner should have made | 
any point in these days of sensational ne of the diff bet 
forty-eight and seventy-two hours in considering the difficulty ef making a 
post-mortem. All medical men know that the amount of decomposition in 
a corpse is not to be measured merely by the number of hours which have 
elapsed since death. Moreover, it was out of place to raise questions at one 
inquest which had been sufficiently discussed at another. We sincerely 
hope that we have seen the last of this food for the halfpenny newspapers. 
It should be one of the many advantages of having a medical Coroner that 
differences between him and the profession should be few, and when they 
do happen, that they should be readily and pleasantly settled. We look to 
Mr. Keele and the Coroner so to settle their differences as to show that 
this advantage is a real one, and not a mere fancy of ours. 


Tax letter of Mr. Vosper, in answer to Dr. Squire, is unavoidably postponed. 


Mepicat Agsrrearroy. 
To the Editor of Tux Laycert. 


Sra,—You will, I am sure, allow me to correct you in some erroneous 
ments made in your article on “Medical tration” of last week's 
and, in justice you will give as prominent a place 


letter as you did to your 


I was never 
therefore the statement that I recommended the of 

ex . Lal 8s. 6d., é 
y . in addition for each ti 
his I did considering the length of attendance 
the catheter was passed (194 times), often twice or 

ina case was a fair charge. 

from the account, and also charged 
of tro medical thus su; 


mony of two unbiassed medical witnesses 


trator the desirability of privately showing eulars to a medi- 
cal gentleman and he did, selecting 
a gentleman of whom one cou was t 


find fault. The decisi 
reality, a tnedical one. This 


place her name upon the register of licensed medical practitioners. The 


tioners. The lady is of American origin, and came to the colony in medi- 
cal charge of a ship! 

@. W. 8.—A candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow must be at least twenty-one years of age; for the degree 


Eastern Counties, (A Clergyman.)—Only an ez-parte statement was forwarded, 
and upon this the opinion published was given. We have since been in- 
formed that the gentleman whose conduct was criticized by “C. K.” is a 
surgeon of a county hospital, and of the highest respectability. It is not 
necessary to reopen the subject. It is a source of satisfaction, however, to 
know that the course pursued by our professional brother was gentle- 
manly, dignified, and forbearing, and that no blame could justly be 
attached to him. Certainly nothing could justify the letters which are 
stated to have been addressed to him by “C.K.” Whatever allowance 
may be made for the temporary irritation produced by a supposed injury, 
no excuse can be found for the deliberate use of rude and violent 
language to a gentleman of position and character. The writer of these 
letters, we doubt not, is by this time sensible of his error, and most 
anxious, as an “officer and a gentleman” should be, to make the amende 
honorable. 


Tux request of Dr. Fleming shall be attended to. 


A Union Surgeon, we fear, can be summoned to give evidence without re- 
ceiving a fee for so doing. There is no “usual fee for appearance before 
the magistrate,” unless the case is carried to a superior court. 


Mepicat Assistants. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
—Will t raise t the in which 
Sir, you permi mote. a complain’ itis 


men are allowed to compete with good. 

for an assistant to conduct a branch practice. 
for such a situation ; but be testi- 
| monials, he did not refer to his last employer. Moreover, I did not — 

I promised to place him in communica- 


for De family, and 
; but that Dr. M. was a 


made to the July number of the Australian Medical Journal for further 
information. 

Ignis.—It may be purchased at 14, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 

S. P.—Dr. Headland’s work on the subject. 

Iv Dr. J. Wi the complete Bet, wo 
endeavour to publish it. 

Robertus.—It varies as much as do the stature and size of men. 


Tax Screwtipic Examination or tax Lonpow Untversity. 
To the Bditor of Tux Lancet. 


through columns, call the attention of the Senate of the 
to one of 


once in each 
he is put back one entire year for his final 
Now, the chances are that a candidate who 
scientific has failed 


This is evidently a hardship on unfortunate 
Senate of the University of London may think fit to consider 3 
and if not, to establish examinations twice a year; at all events to allow can- 
didates who have failed once at the preliminary scientific examination d 4 
examination, and also for 


of Doctor, he must be twenty-four. 


in the next or for 
SS Your obedient servant, 
London, September 27th, 1865. RA. A. 


d 
i- 
1e 
r. 
tion with my client if he (Dr. M.) would bring me a testimonial from his last 
employer. On the next day Dr. M. made his appearance with a testimonial 
a practitioner who was known to me, whose yn ee 
as everything that could be desired—brief and positive; so I sent 
M. drunk on his and conducted him- 
on | y in an manner y client was furious. 
astounded, to part isfactory 
imonial. He said “he was that 4 
given the testimonial 
(! 
et another case. to me 
rcolumns. A Mr. B. replied to the advertisement, who gave a reference 
arene (Mr. K.) in the Highbury district. In reply to an inquiry, 
Kk. stated that he had known the candidate for the assistantship “for 
y years, and that he knew him to be sober, industrious, and honest. Now, 
B- had never been as assistant to this Mr. K. who gave the testimonial ; 
hé had been dismissed for drunkenness by a firm who practised in Mr. 
J quaermeee He had also been dismissed for drunkenness by his last 
ployer. 
chance of improvement the dis 
table ones receive such aid ? 
: dor the a a I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Dublons, circumstances, would probably be exempt on application | ineoin's-inn-fields, Sept. 22nd, 1865. J. Baxrws Laweunr. 
to the Examining Board. 
ees | Ax Kmigront.—In Melbourne and its suburbs the general death-rate for the 
year 1863 was nearly the same as the London general death-rate on the 
average of five years ending 1961. But the very large amount of fatal 
Po zymotic disease is so far in excess that it will not in the least favourably 
compare with that of the great towns in England. Further, as the popu- 
| lation of Melbourne and its suburbs is far from concentrated, the amount 
of fatality from zymotie causes should be slight. Reference may be 
| Sre,—May 
| University of 
| candidates for 
The preliminary scientific examination, which every candidate mus 
} before he can go up for his first professional examination, takes place only — 
am, Sir, yours truly, successful at this examination, 
Liverpool, October 2nd, 1965. Aurave WIGLESWorTER. | 
| has failed to pass at his preli- 
ly in one or two subjects at 
| these; but yet he cannot go up again ter ensther yous, atRoug one year 
application being unprecedented, it was referred to the Attorney-General | after his matriculation he is —_ to be competent to go up for the entire f 
to state whether the Act comprehended the admission of female practi- | C2@mination, consisting of five different subjects. 
| 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Ocr. 7, 1865. 


Anti-Claptrap (Birmingham) sends us a country newspaper, containing part 
of the notorious letters of “ Dr. Hunter,” which were puffed into such costly 
notoriety in the advertising columns of the daily papers last year. He 
thinks “it does not augur much for the metropolitan to be thus reduced to 
the country newspapers for his renown and professional income.” We 
cannot say, and are unable to give our correspondent the information for 
which he asks. The principles upon which advertising doctors conduct 
their business are probably very much the same as those of the mountebank 
at the country fair, who relied for the return of his expenditure upon the 
passing fools, who always outnumber prodigiously the wise men. No doubt 
the same rule holds good both in town and country. 


4 Veterinary Surgeon.—The remedy has been tried without success. 


Tas wats Inquest at Istineton. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


Sra,—It appears to me that we cannot arrive at any t by eon- 
the controversy with to the late inquest at Islington. Pecon. 
er, say that I "have equal ‘ive asxurance that the ery would not 


have passed Yekeey had not been oF by Dr. Lankester. 
Bat I will allow, for the sake of ~ ary that it was t e spontaneous act of 
the I would then ask if Dr. kester did to them, 
he vs them any hint that it was unfair to condemn a man without 
his defence ?—a measure of justice which q believe I should have re- 
ceived from any lega! Coroner in the kingdom. 
I remain, Sir, one 


Cross-street, Islington, Oct. 2nd, 


Urbanitas.—Under the peculiar circumstances of the ease, the fee should be 
@ivided, and our correspondent continue the attendance on his own 
account. 


L.B.C.P, and M.R.C.S.—Not without examination. 


Satom’s New Frevp-Grass. 

Ws have received one of these glasses from Messrs. Salom’s establishment 
at Edinburgh. It is of extraordinary power, and brings distinctly into 
view objects at several miles’ distance. As a companion to the army and 
volunteer surgeon it will be found of great service. 

‘A. M, (Liverpool.)—Yes, qualified. 

Spes inquires where a young medical practitioner, with limited capital, may 
settle abroad with a fair chance of success. 


a erate and 
what ody” ad wil help tte og 


“Poon Fest.” 


Hr. J. Davis, (Leominster.)\—We cannot at present insert any more letters 
the subject. 
2. Z—The one named is as good as any other. 


Treatment or Hearzs 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


in the above troublesome skin disease, I he will meet with the most 
pleasing results from its application. 

remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Coltishall, Norfolk, October 3rd, 1865. Hvuen Taytor. 


B. EB. T.—No prosecution could be successfully sustained in such a case. 
_ The title may be safely used. 


‘Dr. F. W. Gibson's report of a case of “Fracture of the Base of the Skull” 
shall appear in an early number. 


Tas Gueat 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Sre,—May I ask, the medium of jounel, came 


through 
the medicinal use and on of celandine ———— 
jas)? In an obstinate case ——- I once noticed 


decidedly benetic 
== its administration, the patient making an infusion of it, — 
wineglassful three or four times a 1 cannot find any pharma- 
September 25th, 1865. Wa. H. MRCS, 


-Evazry communication, whether intended for publication or otherwise, must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the writer. Papers not 
accepted cannot be returned. Articles in newspapers, to which attention 
is sought to be directed, should be marked. Communications not noticed 
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PITAL. 
Lowpon. — 8 
onde paper “ 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Hosprrat.—Operations, 14 
Nationat OntHor#pic Hosprta. 2 


Wednesday, Oct. 11. 
Mipp.esex 1 

Sr. Mary’s Hosprray.—Operations, 1} 

Sr. Hosrrrar. 14 Pm. 
University © 


2pm. 


Thursday, Oct. 12. 
Loxpon Hosprrar.—Operations, 1 
Sr. Grorer’s Hosprtat.—Operations, p.m. 
Lonpow Sureicat Homs.—Operations, 2 
West Loypow Hosrrray.—Operations, 2 


Royat 


Friday, Oct. 13. 
Wesrminster Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 


Royat Pars 14 P.M. 
Caarine-cross HosrrtaL.—Operations, 2 P.M. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 


For 7 lines and under .........20 4 6| For half 
For every additional For 5 


Stamperp. 
To go free by post.) 
Three Months 


Tux Lancer Office, 423, London, and made payable to him at the 


Post-office. 
Tux, may be obtained from every respectable Bookseller or Neweman 


in the World. 


been received. 
Medical Diary of the 
Monday, Oct. 9. 
Sr. Manx’s Hosrrrat vor Fistona Disrasss ov Tax 
Operations, 14 
| Pree, 
Tus “Poor Fret.” 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
S1e,—Will you kindly allow me, through valuable medium, to gather 
some advice respecting the curative omnes for excess of moisture and 
ae ener of the feet. Cold water and cleanliness seem to accelerate the 
and alt! 
way, there is 
over Lonpvon 2 
October, 1865. 
Anzious One.—Probably some confusion occurred in regard to the difference 
between the chlorides mentioned. It is always better to designate them 
by the terms calomel and corrosive sublimate, to avoid a mistake which 
might be even fatal. | 
Saturday, Oct. 14. 
Sr. Taomas’s Hosrrtai.—Operations, 1 
Sr. Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
oo 
the Office not later than Wednesday; those from the country must 
accompanied by a remittance. 
. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LANCET. 


